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The Public Buildings of Cardift 


By W. S. 


PURCHON, M.A. (4.), HEAD OF THE DEPARTMENT OF ARCHITECTURE AND 


CIVIC DESIGN IN THE TECHNICAL COLLEGE, CARDIFF 


‘{ is quite possible to those who have not visited 

South Wales the name “ Cardiff”? may summon 

up unpleasant visions of a grimy town in which pit- 
heads and heaps of coal are the dominating features. 
Even such a misunderstanding as this would not keep 
the enthusiast away from the Institute Conference 
which is to be held in this city on 8 to 10 June, but it 
may nevertheless be worth while to point out at the 
beginning of this article that such visions prove 
misleading. 

It has been said of more than one of our cities that 
their greatest advantages consist in their beautiful sur- 
roundings and their excellent railway service to London. 
Of Cardiff it may be said that it is a pleasant city, in a 
pleasant setting, and that it also has an excellent rail- 
Way service to the capital. 

\Ithough it is realised that to the majority of the 
members of the Institute who were practising in the 
years before the war the public buildings of Cardiff 
need no introduction, it is hoped that this attempt to 
bring together a series of illustrations and a few brief 
notes descriptive of these buildings, and of some of the 
works of art they contain, may be of some little interest 
and assistance to those who attend the Conference. If 


N 


in addition this article induces some members who do 
not know Cardiff to visit this city on 8 June, the 
author’s purpose will have been achieved. 

Modern Cardiff is a city of late development, though 
it has a history which can be traced back to very early 
days. Its rapid growth in recent times is due to the 
development of the economic resources of South Wales 
in the early part of the nineteenth century. From a 
small provincial town of 1,870 inhabitants in 1801, it 
has become a metropolitan city with a population of 
over 200,000. 

As would be expected under such conditions of de- 
velopment, Cardiff has outgrown its public buildings 
more than once. The ‘Town Hall up to 1861 was in the 
middle of High Street ; afterwards a more ambitious 
building was erected in St. Mary Street, on the site now 
occupied by the new buildings of the Co-operative 
Wholesale Society. ‘This in its turn has given place to 
the City Hall, one of the buildings in the group in 
Cathays Park. 

sefore the City Council acquired Cathays Park, 
Cardiff could not lay claim to public buildings which 
would compare favourably with those of other great 
towns in the United Kingdom. The purchase of 
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Cathays Park from Lord Bute, however, gave the cor- 
poration a site right in the heart of the city which 
afforded a unique opportunity for grouping together a 
series of public buildings that might challenge competi- 
tion with those of other cities. The visitor who, coming 
to Cardiff for the first time, makes his way to Cathays 
Park cannot but admit that the opportunity has been 
well used. 

Entering the park from Park Place (see Fig. 1, left- 
hand lower corner), the Law Courts on the left, the 
City Hall in the centre, and the uncompleted National 
Museum of Wales on the right, make a group of great 
beauty in their setting of trim lawns and green foliage, 
an interesting touch being added by the old-world 
thatched building just beyond the Law Courts. 


Tue City Hatt aNnp Law Covwrts. 

Erected in 1904 from the designs of Messrs. Lan- 
chester and Rickards, the City Hall and Law Courts 
form a dignified and graceful group which is generally 
admitted to show a striking advance on English civic 
architecture of the immediately preceding period. The 
design is based on the Renaissance of our own country 
and of France, but the architects have impressed their 
individuality on it in unmistakable fashion, and it 
stands out as a remarkably refreshing contrast to the 
normal “ Renaissance box of bricks ” of the later part 
of the nineteenth century. 

The principal front (see Fig. 2) is a composition of 
three main masses ; the central one being occupied by 
the main entrance, with its richly treated porte-cochére 
which is used on all ceremonial occasions. The freer 
treatments of architecture do not appeal to all, but the 
graceful baroque touches seem here to be in the right 
place. Above the porch is the main window of the 
Council Chamber, over which apartment is a graceful 
lead-covered dome surmounted by a representation of 
the Welsh Dragon, modelled by Mr. H. C. Fehr, and 
cast in lead on an unusually large scale. The two large 
groups of statuary flanking the centre window repre- 
sent the sea receiving the three rivers of the city, the 
Taff, the Rhymney, and Ely. The end pavilions are 
treated with bay windows with square attics over, one 
of the latter giving light to the Mayor’s Parlour, The 
transition from the form of the bay to that of the square 
attic is skilfully managed by means of groups of statu- 
ary which form a series with those on the corresponding 
pavilions of the Law Courts (see Fig. 6). The group on 
the western pavilion of the latter building is by Mr. D. 
McGill, and represents “ 
pavilions on each side of the avenue bear groups by 
Mr. Paul Montford, representing “ 
dustry ” and “ Music and Poetry ”; 
eastern pavilion of the City Hall is a representation of 
“ Welsh Unity and Patriotism ” by Mr. Henry Poole. 


Science and Education ”’ ; the 


Commerce and In- 
; 


while on the 


} 
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The connecting links between the main masses on the 
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south front are of two storeys with balustrade over, the 
rectangular upper windows being divided by panelled 
piers, while the lower windows are treated with bold 
mouldings carried without interruption round the 
curved heads. 

The breadth of treatment given to the east and west 
facades of the City Hall by the plain masses of the end 
pavilions is particularly noteworthy. In the centre oi! 
the front to King Edward VII Avenue is the usua 
entrance, and over this is the clock tower, perhaps the 
most striking feature of the City Hall. Rising hig! 
above the main structure, it forms a magnificent land 
mark, and adds beauty to many a prospect in Cardit 
and the surrounding district. The richly treated uppe: 
part of the tower, beautified by figures (modelled by 
Mr. H. C. Fehr) representing the four winds, gains 
much by its contrast with the severely plain sub-struc 
ture. The tower composes well on the west fagade, and 
on the main front, particularly when seen on entering 
the park from Park Place ; it also helps to bring the 
Law Courts into unity with the City Hall. 

It will be noticed that the orders are only introduced 
on the exterior in the decorative treatment of the tower. 

The interior decoration of the City Hall is no less 
striking than that of the exterior. The outstanding fea- 
ture is the Marble Hall (see Fig. 3) on the first floor, 
with its monolithic columns in Sienamarble, forming an 
approach to the Assembly Hall of great dignity and 
beauty. The Assembly Hall (see Fig. 4) is a fine room, 
well and interestingly treated with an Ionic order set 
diagonally, the vigorous horizontal lines of the entabla- 
ture being characteristic of the work of the architects. 
The richly treated segmental ceiling pierced by the 
windows, and the magnificent electric light pendants, 
make this room a particularly beautiful one. The 
Council Chamber (see Fig. 5) contains much which is 
of great interest to the student of architecture, including 
the perspective arches in the panelling and the ably de- 
signed furniture. 

The City Hall has only been built a comparatively 
short time, but already it has been enriched by numer- 
ous gifts of paintings and statuary. Of two great gifts 
the first was made by Mrs. Andrew Fulton, widow ot 
Alderman Andrew Fulton, J.P. (Mayor of Cardiff, 
1884), who bequeathed one-fourth of her residuary 
estate to be applied to the completion and decoration of 
the City Hall, and the purchase of paintings, statuary, 
and other works of art. The other and more recent gift 
is that of the Welsh Historical Statuary by Lord 
Rhondda of Llanwern. 

The paintings and statuary are nearly all on the first 
floor. There is a large picture on each side of the main 
entrance to the Assembiy Room, one, “ The Penitent’s 
Return,” by Sir Luke Fildes, R.A., purchased out ot 
the funds of the Fulton bequest, and the other a paint- 
ing by Margaret Lindsay Williams of the Nationa! 
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Ceremony of the Unveiling of the Welsh Historical 
Sculpture by the Right Hon. D. Lloyd George, pre- 
sented by J. C. Meggitt, Esq., J.P., of Barry. 

Near the entrance to the Council Chamber are two 
pictures purchased from the Fulton Fund, ‘ The 
Shadow,” by E. Blair Leighton, and “* Winter,” by 
Joseph Farquharson, A.R.A. Here also is a portrait by 
Herbert Draper of the late Lieut.-Col. Lord Ninian 
Crichton-Stuart, M.P. 

In the corridor leading to the Luncheon Room are 
two paintings, ‘‘ The Holy Loch, Greenock,” by James 
Greenless, and the ‘‘ Bay of Naples,” by John Glover. 
In the corridor leading to the Lord Mayor’s Room are 
portraits of Lieut.-Col. F. H. Gaskell, of the 16th 
Cardiff City) Battalion Welch Regiment, and of Sir 
W.J. Thomas, both by L. De Berna; “ The Ceremony 
of Investiture of the Lord Mayor of Cardiff with the 
Lord Mayoral Thumb Ring, November rg11,” by 


Frank Craig ; the “ Knighting of the Lord Mayor of 


Cardiff,” by W. Hatherall ; and an example of the 
work of a Welsh artist, Penry Williams, the “ Proces- 
sion returning from Festa of the Madonna del Arco at 
Naples.” 

Further along the corridor near the Town Clerk’s 
Office is “‘ Through the Woods,” by Mark Anthony, 
who lived for a time at Cowbridge ; and on the wall 
above the stair leading to the Town Clerk’s Office a 
fine seascape by Norman Wilkinson, depicting “H.M.S. 
Cardiff leading in the surrendered German Fleet, No- 
vember 1918,” and “‘ The King saluting the Grave of an 
Unknown Soldier,” by G. F. Harris, a local artist. 

In the Assembly Room are large portraits of General 
Botha by Frank C. King, and of the Earl of Plymouth ; 
while in the Council Chamber and Committee Rooms 
are many portraits of former Mayors and Lord Mayors 
in their robes of office. 

The unique series of statues of Welsh National 
Heroes, which the city owes to the munificence of the 
late Lord Rhondda of Llanwern, is in the Marble Hall 
(see Fig. 3). 

The central figure is ‘‘ Dewi Sant ” (Saint David), 
the Welsh patron saint, by Sir W. Goscombe John, 
R.A. Flanking the staircase on one side are statues of 
Llewelyn Olaf (Llewelyn the Last) by Harry Pegram, 
A.R.A.; Harri Tewdwr (Henry VID), by E. C. Gillick ; 
Owain Glyndwr (Owen Glendower, the great Welsh 
soldier statesman), by Alfred Turner, R.B.S.; Sir 
Thomas Picton (who fell at Waterloo), by T. Mewburn 
Crook, R.B.S.; and in the niche, William Williams, 
Pantycelyn, the great Welsh hymn-writer, by L. 5. 
Merrifield. 

On the other side are Hywel Dda (Howell the Good), 
by F. W. Pomeroy, A.R.A.; Buddug (Boadicea), by 
J. Havard Thomas ; Dafydd ap Gwilym, by W. Wheat- 
ley Wagstaff ; Giraldus Cambrensis (the historian and 
scholar), by Henry Poole, R.B.S.; and, in the niche, 


Bishop Morgan (the first translator of the Bible into 
Welsh), by T. J. Clapperton. 

Two bronze tablets with low relief portraits will be 
found on the landings of the stairs leading to the Marble 
Hall, one commemorating Sir Edward J. Reed, for 
some years M.P. for Cardiff, by Sir George Frampton, 
R.A.; and the other commemorating Captain Scott, 
the Antarctic explorer, who sailed in the Terra Nova 
from Cardiff on his last voyage, by W. Wheatley Wag- 
stali. 


THe Law Courts. 

The architectural treatment of the Law Courts (see 
Fig. 6) was skilfully devised in perfect harmony with 
the City Hall, but on somewhat severer lines. The 
south front continues the treatment of that of the City 
Hall, but in place of the central feature and two con- 
necting links of six bays each, the two end pavilions 
flank an arrangement of eleven bays with no central 
mass. Comment has already been made on the sculp- 
tures over the bays of the end pavilions. The eastern 
facade (to King Edward VII Avenue) resembles the 
western facade of the City Hall in its blank end 
pavilions, but contains as its central feature the main 
entrance, with a fine double loggia surmounted by two 
beautifully designed cupolas. The western fagade, to 
the North Road, is also treated with great ability. 

Internally the Assize Court, Assembly Hall and Cen- 
tral Lobby are fittingly treated more severely, but no 
less beautifully than the interior of the City Hall. 

It is worthy of note that all the furniture and fittings 
in this building and the City Hall and in the Glamorgan 
County Hall were designed by the architects, a fact 
which largely contributes to the harmony of the in- 
teriors. 


THE NATIONAL Museum OF WALES. 

To the east of the City Hall is the National Museum 
of Wales (see Fig. 7), now in course of construction. 
The portion already erected is only about a quarter of 
the complete scheme, as may be seen from the interest- 
ing model in the City Hall. 

One hundred and thirty designs were submitted in 
competition, and the assessors, Sir Aston Webb, Sir 
J. J. Burnett and Mr. E. T. Hall, awarded the first 
place to Messrs. Smith and Brewer, to whom the work 
was entrusted. The architects have designed the build- 
ing with an able plan and a noble architectural treat- 
ment worthy of its position as a national monument in 
a group mainly devoted to city and county purposes. 
The leading motive of the plan is the large interior 
court surrounded by the public galleries on two floors, 
while outside the public galleries is the space for the 
reserve collections with a mezzanine floor between the 
ground and first floors. In the completed scheme the 
total superficial area in the public galleries and in the 
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reserve galleries will be 81,000 and 50,000 feet respec- 
tively. The entrance is arranged in the centre of the 
south front, and leads to a magnificent hall under the 
dome. 

The exterior, while refined to a marked degree, is by 
no means lacking in strength, and it seems clear that the 
structure, when completed, will possess that crowning 
quality of unity which is so rare in buildings of such 
dimensions. In the earlier drawings, windows were 
shown in the end pavilions on the flanks ; the omission 
of these has considerably strengthened the design. 

Of the four groups of sculpture on the south front, 
the western pair, representing the Prehistoric and 
Classic periods respectively, are by Gilbert Bayes, 
while the eastern groups, executed by Richard Garbe, 
represent the Medizval and Modern periods. ‘The two 
groups on the western fagade, by Thomas J. Clapper- 
ton, representing Mining and Shipping, are remarkable 
for their extraordinarily high architectural quality. Of 
the interior it is as yet too early to write, but those who 
have been fortunate enough to inspect it have been 
surprised and impressed by its magnitude and, even in 
its present incomplete condition, by its dignity. A small 
portion of the building is already in use, and the com- 
bined system of inlet and extract ventilation is working. 
The fresh air is admitted through water screens in the 
basement, and then forced by electric fans through 
ducts leading to the various rooms. The vitiated air 1s 
similarly drawn through ducts to the extract fans and 
thence discharged through main extract shafts leading 
to the top of the building. In cold weather the fresh air 
is warmed by passing over steam-heated batteries. The 
only chimney is the shaft from the boiler-house. 


THe UNIVERSITY REGISTRY. 

The University of Wales consists of four Colleges, 
Aberystwyth, Bangor, Swansea, and the University 
College of South Wales and Monmouthshire; the latter, 
being installed in Cathays Park, will be dea!t with later 
in this article. The University Registry (see Fig. 8), 
which deals with the activities of all the four colleges, 
is to the north of the Law Courts on the west side of 
King Edward VII Avenue, and was the first building 
to be erected on the Cathays Park site. The architects, 
Messrs. Wills and Anderson, designed this building in 
the maturer English Renaissance manner, and suc- 
ceeded in investing it with a quiet academic dignity be- 
fitting its purpose. ‘The main fagade consists of a base- 
ment, a main storey, treated with the Ionic Order in the 
central part, and an attic with circular windows. The 
Registry is now being extended to meet the growing 
needs of the University. 


THE GLAMORGAN CouNnTy HALL. 
Proceeding up King Edward VII Avenue, the build- 
ing beyond the University Registry is the Glamorgan 
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County Hall (see Fig. 9), a worthy companion to the 
civic buildings of the Cardiff Corporation, though 
differing widely from them in conception. Its fine 
entrance hall leads to a noble council chamber arranged 
to seat 88 members, beyond which is an interesting 
series of committee rooms overlooking the North 
Road, while in other parts of the building may be 
found the offices of the various county administrative 
departments. ‘The main facade, treated with a fine 
portico of coupled Corinthian columns, flanked by 
pavilions designed with an ability which is particularly 
conspicuous in their lower portions, is worthy of com- 
parison with any similarly classical composition ; while 
the back elevation, with its balcony supported on well- 
designed stone brackets, its curved wing walls and de- 
lightful central feature, is remarkable for its grace and 
charm. This elevation alone would put its designers, 
Messrs. Harris and Moodie, in the front rank of modern 
English architects; they risked much in departing 
from the obvious, but in so doing they have achieved 
sheer beauty. 

The boundary railing on the North Road front was 
designed by the ccunty surveyor. 

At the extremities of the stylobate on the main facade 
are two noteworthy groups of sculpture symbolical of 
Navigation and Mining. These and the charming 
figures on the wing walls at the back are by Mr. Albert 
Hodge, as are also the figures of a Druid and a Bard 
which are placed on pedestals in the interesting screen 
behind the dais inthe Council Chamber. ‘The carving 
which enriches the central feature of the front to the 
North Road is the work of Mr. Arthur Broadbent, while 
the bust of the Chairman, in the corridor, is by Sir W. 
Goscombe John, R.A. 


THe TECHNICAL COLLEGE. 

Beyond the County Hall is the Technical College of 
the city (see Fig. 10), which was opened by the Lord 
Mayor in 1916. The architects, Messrs. Ivor Jones and 
Percy Thomas, of Cardiff, who obtained first place in 
an open competition for this building, relied for effect 
on beauty of architectural form and proportion rather 
than on ornament and sculpture, and its ably designed 
Neo-Grec fagade with a central portico of the Doric 
Order is very dignified. The architectural student may 
with advantage study the methods emploved in this 
building, in the Law Courts, and in the Museun, for 
dealing with the diminution of columns when used in a 
recess. 

The Technical College, which is an excellent solu- 
tion of a difficult practical problem, is in the form of a 
hollow rectangle, the entrance front and the two sides 
being completed, while the back block is only finished 
in part. Internally, the main hall, which occupies a con- 
siderable portion of the interior of the rectangle, is a 
fine example of the excellent results which can be ob- 
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Fic. 12.—CARDIFF CASTLE AND GROUNDS FROM THE AIR 
River Taff and Canton Bridge in foreground. Cathays Park and St. John’s Church to the 
left and right respectively in the background. Note Duke Street immediately to the right 
of the Castle 
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tained inexpensively by a skilful designer. The able 
manner in which the difficulty of the levels has been 
»vercome should also be noted. The School of Archi- 
tecture is housed in this building, and it is here that, by 
kind permission of the City of Cardiff Technical In- 
struction Committee, the meetings of the Conference 
will be held. 


THE UNtversiry COLLEGE oF SoutH WALES 
AND MONMOUTHSHIRE. 
Facing the centre of the park on the east side are the 
buildings of the University College (see Fig. 11), which 
were opened by the President, the Right Hon. the Ear! 
f Plymouth, on 14 October 1go9 ; while the Viriamu 
Jones Laboratory was formally opened on 26 June 1912 
by His. Majesty King George V. The buildings were 
designed by Mr. W. D. Car6e in his well-known man- 
ner—a version of the earlier English Renaissance—and 
when the full scheme has been completed it will form a 
symmetrical group round a great central court. 

The Library, the gift of the Drapers’ Company, is in 
the form of a great galleried hall, and is one of the 
principal rooms in the portion of the building at present 
completed. The remainder of this portion is used 
mainly by the Faculty of Arts and for administrative 
purposes. 

The work of the Faculty of Science is still carried on 
in the old University College, just beyond the Taff Vale 
and Rhymney Railway bridges, at the beginning of 
Newport Road. 

Adjoining the old college is the new building for the 
Welsh National School of Medicine, designed by the 
late Colonel E. M. Bruce Vaughan. The cost of this 
block of buildings is being borne by Sir William J. 
Thomas, Bart. Its completion has been delayed by the 
war, 

PuBLIC STATUARY. 

With the development of Cathays Park has come the 
erection of some notable public memorials. On the 
vreen in front of the Law Courts is a statue of Judge 
Gwilym Williams, by Sir W. Goscombe John, R.A. 
in the centre, approaching King Edward VII Avenue, 
is a memorial ‘‘ To the memory of the Welshmen who 
fell in South Africa, 1899-1902,” by Alfred Toft (see 
Fig. 6). A list of nearly two hundred names is given, 
while the panels bear bronzes with the names of the 
principal victories in which the Welsh regiments took 
part, and emblematic figures of ‘ Warfare and Cour- 
ge” and “ Grief.”” The composition is crowned with 
the winged figure of “* Peace.” 

In the small green near Park Place are two statues, 
one of Mr. John Cory, D.L., J.P., of Duffryn, and the 
other of Lord Ninian Crichton-Stuart, M.P., both by 
Sir Goscombe John. Not far from it is one of the finest 
examples of the work of this eminent sculptor (himself 
i native of Cardiff), the equestrian statue of Godfrey, 


ist Viscount Tredegar. In the public gardens facing 
the University College is a statue of Henry Austin 
Bruce, rst Lord Aberdare. 

The first statue erected in Cardiff was that of the 
second Marquess of Bute, by I. Evan Thomas. It now 
stands at the end of St. Mary Street, near the G.W.R. 
Station. One of Cardiff's earlier public men is com- 
memorated by the statue of Jchn Batchelor, “ The 


Friend of Freedom,’ in the Hayes. 






THe CASTLE. 

Cardiff Castle, the seat of the Marquess of Bute, is 
situated in beautiful grounds (see Fig. 12) adjoining 
Cathays Park, and entered by the gateway in Castle 
Street, quite close to the end of Duke Street. The pre- 
sent buildings of the Castle (see Fig. 13) are to a con- 
siderable extent a restoration by Burges of the medi- 
val fortress. On the site have been discovered the re- 
mains of a Roman gateway and of a massive wall of 
Roman origin. Upon this foundation an earthwork 
fortification was erected at a later period. In the Middle 
Ages a wall enclosed the keep and the medizval castle. 
The only portion of the Norman castle remaining is 
the ruined keep, built by Robert, Earl of Gloucester, 
which stands on a moated mound in the centre of the 
court. The main entrance from Castle Street has a 
somewhat grim aspect, relieved by flower-beds and the 
vines trained against the walls. At intervals on the outer 
walls are sculptured animals, the work of Mr. T. 
Nicholls. Next to the gateway is the Black Tower, 
which dates from the thirteenth century ; it is linked to 
the clock tower by a massive curtain wall. The latter 
tower is modern, and formed part of an extensive 
scheme of restoration and addition made by the late 
Marquess of Bute. The interior of the Castle is lavishly 
decorated in the medizval manner of which Burges 
was such an interesting exponent. Burges played an 
important part in the Gothic Revival of the nineteenth 
century, and students of that movement will be inter- 
ested in the house he designed in Park Place, now used 
as the offices of the Liandaff and Dinas Powis Rural 
District Council. 


St. JoHN’s CHURCH. 

With the exception of the church of St. John (see 
Fig. 14), all the places of worship in the city are modern. 
This spacious church, containing interesting memo- 
rials, was probably built in the last half of the fifteenth 
century, but has undergone extensive restoration in 
more recent times. The tower (restored in 1897), with 
its rich coronal of West Country type, is particularly 
fine ; the best view of it is that obtained from St. Mary 
Street, looking down Church Street. , 

Of the modern churches St. German’s in Metal Street 
may be mentioned as an interesting example of the art 


of Mr. Bodley. 
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THE Fire STATION. 

In Westgate Street, opposite the Cardiff Arms Foot- 
ball Ground, is the Corporation Fire Station (see 
Fig. 15), a fine specimen of the work of Mr. E. Vincent 
Harris, who, with Mr. Moodie, designed the Glamorgan 
County Hall. This building, with its lofty entrances 
boldly treated as a rusticated Doric colonnade, its field 
of soft-toned hand-made brickwork relieved by stone 
only in the case of the first-floor windows and the 
simple band which marks the frieze, its fine crowning 
cornice, Italian tiled roof and delightful hose-drying 
tower, is an excellent example of the sound architec- 
tural treatment of a utilitarian building. Students of the 
Italian Renaissance will be reminded by the lower part 
of this fire station of Palladio’s Palazzo Tiene, Vicenza, 
and Sanmicheli’s giteways in Verona. 


THe Pusiic LIBRary. 

Near to the church of St. John is the Central Public 
Librarv. The original building was erected in 1882 to 
house the Library, Museum, and Science and Art 
Schools, but these institutions soon outgrew it, 
Science and Art Schools now form part of the new 
Technical College in Cathays Park, while tl 
will be transferred to the new building of the National 
Museum. An extension of the building, designed by 
Mr. Edward Seward, was opened in 1896 by 
Edward VII, then Prince of Waies. ‘The main front, 
crowned by a large figure of Minerva, faces the Hayes. 


and the 


1e Nluseum 


Kkinc Epwarp VII HospIirat. 


A short distance up the Newport Road is the King 
Edward VII Hospital, formerly known as the Cardiff 
Infirmary. This hospital has been continuously added 
to and extended as the result of gifts by local benefac- 


tors, one of the most recent being the hospital church. 


"THEATRES. 

John’s 
Square, is the Cardiff Empire, recently rebuilt and 
enlareed by Mr. T. R. Milburn, of Sunderland. The 
New Theatre, by Mr. Ernest Runtz, is in Park Place ; 
while the Old Theatre Royal, renamed the Playhouse, 
in St. Mary Street, has recently been reconstructed from 
the designs of Messrs. Willmott and Smith, of Cardiff. 


A short distance up Queen Street, from St. 


LLANDAFF CATHEDRAL. 
Llandaff is actually a suburb of Cardiif, and a short 
tram ride alone Cathedral Road _ bring 
within a few minutes’ walk across Llandaf} 
Llandaff Cathedral (see Fig. 16), a small but interesting 
medieval structure ably restored by Mr. Pritchard, a 


While not strictly within the scope of these notes, 
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local architect, with the assistance of Messrs. Seddon 
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and Wyatt. This building in its peaceful setting forms a 
striking contrast to the busy streets from which it can 
be reached so readily. 

The date of the foundation of Llandaff is uncertain, 
but it is generally assumed to be the earliest of the 
Welsh sees. Little is known of the early history of the 
Cathedral beyond the fact that the building of the pre- 
sent church was commenced in 1121, during the time of 
Urban, the first Norman Bishop, who, when he was 
consecrated in 1107 or 1108, found his cathedral in a 
half-ruined condition. 

Of Urban’s church little remains, and that little con- 
stitutes a puzzle as yet unsolved by the antiquary. 
Some consider that the Norman arch still existing be- 
tween the presbytery and the Lady Chapel is the orig- 
inal chancel arch, others that it was originally between 
the chancei and the apse. The north and south Norman 
doorways are both of late date, the former being dis- 
tinctly Transitional; and,unless the building of the early 
church was long delayed, these either formed part of a 
pre-Gothic extension to it or have been rebuilt in their 
present position. 

The west front, a fine piece of early Gothic, is the 
most beautiful portion of the building, and was pro- 
bably constructed with the nave and choir between 
1193 and 1229. The Chapter House, a simple but inter- 
esting rectangular example which takes the place of a 
transept on the south side, was probably erected about 
1240. It is in two storeys, the lower one vaulted with a 
simple thirteenth-century vault resting on a central 
column, The upper storey is octagonal, and is covered 
with a steep pyramidal roof. 

‘he Lady Chapel, supposed to have been founded by 
Bishop de Bruce(1265-1287),is of early Decorated type, 
with geometrical window tracery and a simple quadri- 
partite vault ; the Presbytery belongs largely to a later 
part of the Decorated period, while tewards the end of 
that style the north and south aisles were rebuilt with 
ogee arches to the windows. 

‘Towards the end of the sixteenth century the Cathe- 
dral is spoken of as being in a state of almost irreparable 
ruin, a condition which appears to have continued until 
1736, when Wood of Bath built a Renaissance church 
amongst the ruins. Old prints show this as a rect- 
angular hall with aisles, the main hall covered with a 
groined vault, occupying the eastern part of the nave, 
and though of the south-west tower little was left, the 
central part of the west end of the old church fortu- 
nately remained more or less untouched. 

Shortly after 1836 commenced the agitation which 
resulted in a restoration scheme, and in 1857 a partially 
restored Cathedral was opened. After this ceremony a 
scheme for completing the work was launched. The 
work was entrusted to the architects already named, 
who cleared away Wood’s “ Temple,” and brought 
back the Cathedral to something like its earlier form. 
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he north-west tower was given a new crown of pin- 
iacles, and finally the new south-west tower and spire 
vere erected. 

It should be noted that there is no transept (other 
than that provided by the Chapter House on the south 
side), and that the “ crossing ” is unmarked externally, 

cept by the base of a fleche. 

The rebuilding of Llandatt Cathedral is mainly asso- 
ciated with the name of Alfred Ollivant, whose episco- 
pate lasted from 1849 to 1883, and who re-awakened the 
religious life of the diocese, and saw the Cathedral com- 
pletely and successfully restored. 

Seddon was responsibie for much of the internal de- 
coration and fittings of the restored Cathedral. The four 
panels of the pulpit, representing Moses with the Stone 
‘Tables of the Law ; David harping ; St. John the Bap- 
tist : and St. Paul, were executed from Thomas Wool- 
ner’s panels. For the Sedilia in the Sacrarium a drawing 
was made by Dante Gabriel Rossetti, and used as the 
subject of one of the gable panels. Rossetti was also 
commissioned to paint the triptych for the new Rere- 
dos, the three subjects being David as a Shepherd Boy, 
the Nativity, and David as King. The figure of the 


Virgin was painted from Mrs. Morris, and that of 


David Rex from Morris himself. Other figures are said 
to have been painted from Burne-Jones and Swinburne. 
Some of the painted glass in the aisle windows and the 
frontal for the choir altar were the work of Morris and 
Marshall, a firm with which William Morris was 
associated in his work for the revival of the decorative 
arts, 
Town PLANNING. 

Students of town planning fully realise that a civic 
survey is a necessary preliminary to the preparation of a 
definite scheme. They will, however, be interested not 
only in the existing lay-out of the civic centre and in the 
proposed widening of Duke Street (the necessity for 


which would seem to be clearly indicated in Fig. 12), 
but also in the possibility at a more prosperous period 
of opening up a worthy approach to Cathays Park, with 
an adequate treatment of its southern boundary, and the 
question of connecting up its northern side with other 
parts of the city. It will at once be noticed by the 
visitor that the docks and industrial area are at some 
distance from the civic and shopping centres. 

Other features of interest in this connection are 
Roath Park, in the north-east of Cardiff, which covers 
an area of 130 acres, including a lake of 32 acres ; Lian- 
daif Fields, an open space on the north-west of Cardiff, 
of great value because, like Roath Park, it leads out 
from the city towards the open country ; the sports 
ground in Westgate Street ; and the preservation of the 
banks of the River Taff (see Fig. 17), which results in 
the possession by the city of a view from Canton Bridge 
(within five minutes’ walk of the City Hall), which 
is a source of great pleasure both to residents and 
visitors. 


The Cardiff Corporation has been made the Town 
Planning authority for a large area (approximately 
20,000 acres), including the pleasant foot-hills and 
woodlands to the north and west of the city, which 
it is proposed to preserve as permanent open spaces 
under the scheme. 


I wish to acknowledge with thanks my indebtedness to Mr. 
Harry Farr, F.L.A., the City Librarian of Cardiff, for some of 
the notes on the statuary and paintings in the City Hall ; to Mr. 
Dockett Smith, the Development Agent, for permission to 
reproduce a number of the illustrations ; to the Registrar of the 
University College for the photograph of that building ; to 
Messrs. Ivor Jones and Percy Thomas for the photograph of 
the Technical College ; to Mr. E. Vincent Harris for the photo- 
graphs of the Glamorgan County Hall and the Fire Station ; to 
Mr. A. H. Lee for the photograph of the Museum ; and to two 
of my students, Mr. Thomas and Mr. Monroe, for the photo- 
graph of the University Registry and the plan of Cardiff re- 
spectively.—W. S. P 
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Building Arbitrations 
BY ALAN E. MUNBY (F.), PRESIDENT OF THE YORK & EAST YORKS ARCHITECTURAL SOCIETY 


F Mr. Punch’s advice upon marriage were applied 
to and taken by those about to arbitrate there 
would be no need for my paper this evening. 
Most building contracts have happy terminations and, 
given a reasonable client and reputable contractor, if all 
does not go well, careful scrutiny of the Architect’s part 
in the contract arrangements would be necessary before 
attempting to put one’s finger on the source of trouble. 
Sometimes, however, clients appear who through sheer 
obtuseness or an inherent passion for litigation will mis- 
read their obligations, or one is unfortunately dealing 
with a firm of contractors equally unable to take a 
reasonable view of what is fair and equitable. It is in 
these happily rare cases that the Architect finds himself 
in difficulty. He holds a peculiar position under a build- 
ing contract in that, although the paid agent of hisclient, 
he has on many matters to act impartially between his 
client and the contractor. It is usually easy to maintain 
the interests of the client but at times not so simple to 
safeguard those of the contractor which this impar- 
tiality demands, and the exercise of which does so 
much to raise the standard of the profession. 
Appeals to arbitration should not be lightly made, as 


if complex and prolonged they often involve eventual 
loss even to the winning side. In the first instance the 
Architect should use his authority under the contract to 


endeavour to promote an amicable settlement. We are 
concerned, however, with the failure of such efforts. 
There are, of course, several réles which an Architect 
may be called upon to play in a building dispute. If he 
is asked to advise upon the probable issue of going to 
arbitration he should be careful to confine his advice to 
technical matters and to refer his client elsewhere upon 
the legal aspect of the case. He may be called upon to 
supply the technical details of a case for his client’s legal 
advisers ; he may find himself called as one of those 
much discredited people known as ‘expert witnesses ”’ ; 
or he may have to give evidence as an ordinary witness. 
All this points to the great desirability of precision and 
documentary testimony, and though we all in the pres- 
sure of affairs have to make use of verbal and telephone 
instructions and arrangements, these if not always con- 
firmed in writing should be supplemented by good 
diary entries. In this short paper the whole field cannot 
be touched upon, and I therefore propose to confine my- 
self to a brief survey of an Architect’s duties when called 
upon to fill the highest position—that of an Arbitrator. 

An Arbitrator may be appointed in several ways. He 
may be empowered to act by a judge of the High Court, 

* A Paper read before the York and East Yorks Architec- 
tural Society at York. 
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in which case his authority is assured and he is respon- 
sible to the Court. He may be nominated by the Court 
as a referee. There are also a number of special ap- 
pointments provided for under special acts outside the 
scope of building. I shall, however, confine myself to 
the usual cases of appointment by consent before or 
after the dispute and to the work of a single arbitrator, 
which covers most of the ground. Provided the parties 
agree to his appointment, anyone may be an arbitrator, 
that is, qualifications for the position are not legally 
necessary, though it need hardly be added that they are 
usual and desirable. 

Once approached, the first thing is to guard against 
anything which, however unjustly, can be alleged as 
partiality. It not infrequently happens that one side, 
either the principal or more usually his legal or other 
representative, will call or ask to call just to explain 
matters in an informal way. Again, documents may be 
sent by one side for perusal with a gratifying letter 
paying tribute to the merits of the Arbitrator—real or 
supposed. Any such attempts to “ get in first ” are in 
the worst interests of the party attempting them if the 
other side is cleverly advised. Preliminary interviews 
by one side must be, with every politeness, refused and 
documents opened inadvertently sealed up (best in the 
presence of a witness). Of course one side must usually 
first approach the Arbitrator and it is generally the 
aggrieved party who takes this course, the other side 
complying unwillingly. On such appeal the prospec- 
tive Arbitrator should write an identical letter to both 
sides requesting evidence of a formal submission to 
arbitration, or if this has been tendered by the party 
applying he should send particulars to the other side, 
who will necessarily be cited, and ask for thei1 comments 
as to the submission being in order. The source of the 
Arbitrator’s appointment should also be stated to the 
other side. When a written contract between the dis- 
puting parties exists, as for instance the R.I.B.A. form 
of Building Agreement, it will usually contain an arbi- 
tration clause which itself forms a submission and by 
which the parties are bound in reference to the appoint- 
ment of an Arbitrator. In such cases the clause usually 
provides powers enabling one side to make the neces- 
sary appointment, after which the Arbitrator can begin 
to act. If the Arbitrator is not named in this submis- 
sion, means for his selection will be provided, for 
example, bythe nomination of the president of the Royal 
Institute of British Architects, enabling one side to 
proceed to the appointment, and this being in order and 
the Arbitrator having no interest in the dispute, he can 
begin his duties. But should the other side neglect to 
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attend when called upon or refuse to reply to corres- 
pondence so requesting them, the Arbitrator will be 
well advised to exercise some patience and to still 
,.cquaint the delinquents of all proceedings and of his 
proposed action. 

Occasionally one side will object to the Arbitrator, and 
| have experienced this on taking up a dispute, the settle- 
ment of which was delayed by the death of the original 

\rbitrator, and in which the Official Trustee was a joint 
respondent. In this case I adopted the usual course of 
having my appointment confirmed by the Court, a mat- 
ter carried through by the appealing party’s solicitors at, 

r the time being, their expense. 

If the Submission has to be drawn in consultation 
with the Arbitrator it is well to make it wide. For ex- 
imple, ‘‘ all matters in difference which have arisen or 
during the arbitration shall arise between —— and — 
touching ——-.” It should also be mentioned that the 
arbitration is one under the Act of 18809, if, as usual, this 
is intended. This imparts definite powers as to proce- 
dure and includes questions of costs. ‘The Submission 
requires a 6d. stamp, but variations in its terms may be 
made by mutual consent. 

It is very desirable that a Submission should contain 
a clause obliging the parties to take up the Arbitrator’s 
Award within a short limited period and to pay the fees 
therefor. Building contracts as a rule do not include 
sucha provision as though the Arbitration Act empowers 
an Arbitrator to assess costs and determine the manner 
of payment there appears curiously to be no obligation 
to take up the Award. Should it happen that the parties, 
seeing during the hearings that neither is likely to win 
decisively, agree to settle their differences privately, they 
may neither of them take up the Award, when the Arbi- 
trator may have great difficulty in obtaining his fees and 
costs. 

Less simple are cases, by no means infrequent, where 
there is nothing but a verbal contract or an inadequate 
document not providing for arbitration. In these cases 
unless the parties agree between themselves on the Arbi- 
trator there appears to be no means of forcing an un- 
willing party to accept an appointment made by the 
other side. If there is no obligation to invoke arbitration 
and one party refuses, the other must bring an ordinary 
action, when, if the matter is technical, this will probably 
be referred to an Official Referee, who himself often 
wants technical advice. If this probability can be brought 
home to the unwilling party it may sometimes induce 
him to accept an Arbitrator by agreement. If the pros- 
pective Arbitrator ultimately fails to secure his position 
he is quite at liberty to act as the representative of one 
side in any proceedings which may subsequently develop 
under another Arbitrator or in the Courts. 

Safely steered into his official position the Arbitrator 
may now begin his duties and exercise his powers. 
These are very considerable ; he may administer the oath, 


hear or refuse to hear or peruse evidence, he may even 
commit for contempt of his Court. He has, in fact, all 
the powers of a judge, save that he must not deal with 
matters of law if objection is taken. 

The first step is usually to bring the parties together 
for a preliminary and informal discussion in order to 
acquaint the Arbitrator with the nature of the dispute 
and the extent of formalities proposed in the hearings. 
At this meeting the terms of reference to the Arbitrator 
must be clearly agreed. These terms may be already 
conveyed in the Submission in such a covering clause as 
‘‘ all matters in difference ”’ above referred to. 

Often, however, specific terms of reference are agreed 
and this is generally desirable to prevent objections and 
complications during the progress of the hearings, when 
one side may wish to bring in a novel issue leaving the 
Arbitrator the responsibility of deciding whether this 
comes within the scope of the arbitration or not. Ina 
formal arbitration it is usual for the appellants’ solicitor 
to formulate definite ‘‘ Heads of Claim ” which, handed 
to the solicitor for the respondent, produce “‘ Heads of 
Defence,” and these documents are handed in to the 
Arbitrator. In such cases the claim may form a sufficient 
reference as it should enumerate the matters in dispute. 

In very simple cases possibly the principals them- 
selves, or, more usually, their respective surveyors or 
architects, may attend, and it may be that one or two 
hearings without other advice or witnesses may be suffi- 
cient. More generally the solicitors for either side will 
attend and it may be left to them to decide which tells the 
story. Unless further formal hearings are not contem- 
plated no case should be presented at this meeting and 
discussion should be confined to agreed facts, the extent 
of matters agreed to be disputed, and the conduct of the 
formal hearings. As to the last, the Arbitrator should 
ascertain whether counsel will appear and get some idea 
of the number of witnesses (who may be compelled to 
attend if within the United Kingdom) and exhibits, 
which expression includes documents and letters, so 
that he may make adequate arrangements for the recep- 
tion and comfort of those attending. He should en- 
courage, though he cannot control, some equality of en- 
tourage on both sides ; anyhow, each side should know 
whether the other intends to brief counsel and the 
general procedure proposed, after this meeting. The 
Arbitrator should also call for any undisputed docu- 
ments, that is documents agreed by both parties as pro- 
per for his perusal, such as the contract, specification, 
drawings, and perhaps some correspondence. He should 
also ascertain whether a visit to the disputed works 
generally essential—is desired, and settle a convenient 
time and place for both parties for a formal hearing. Let 
us assume that a “ full blown ” arbitration is in question 
with one of the parties out to make trouble. Arrange- 
ments made which involve a sufficiently large room with 
ample writing and table accommodation and waiting 
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place for witnesses, the parties arrange themselves in 
two camps and counsel for the appellant (a more suit- 
able term than plaintiff) is asked to open his case. The 
first difficulty may arise by the respondent’s counsel 
immediately asking for an adjournment, which will be 
strongly resisted by the other side, who may have wit- 
nesses in attendance. Now the Arbitrator has to make 
up his mind at once whether to grant an adjournment or 
not, and unless he is quite convinced that the request is 
frivolous he will be wise, even at the cost of much annoy- 
ance to the other side, to comply. It may be alleged that 
certain new facts have been suddenly disclosed, or docu- 
ments promised not sent by the other side, and until 
more information is available it may not be possible to 
judge the value of these assertions. ‘The Arbitrator in 
such a case may warn the appealing side that he will 
mark the costs of such adjournment to them unless he 
subsequently sees reason to the contrary. This will 
usually put an end to any frivolous application. If one 
of the parties fails to appear after being duly summoned 
the other side will press for proceeding, but this is very 
dangerousand might compromise justiceif avalid excuse 
were afterwards forthcoming. In such an event it is also 
wise to adjourn and let the defaulting party bear the 
cost. These difficulties over, counsel for the appellant 
opens his case and should be interrupted as little as 
possible ; the Arbitrator should suppress interjections 
by opposing counsel, whose turn will come, but he may 
think it necessary to require explanations and to check 
the proceedings to take special notes of important mat- 
ters. The opening concluded, counsel will call his wit- 
nesses and the Arbitrator should ask whether he wishes 
them sworn, and be prepared with two or three of the 
dozen or more forms of oath existing to suit various 
religious persuasions. ‘The oath is not necessary. In 
reply to such an interrogation counsel once rejoined to 
me, ‘‘ I do not wish it, if the witnesses are going to lie 
they will lic anyhow.”? Not a compliment to this ancient 
legal solemnity. 

It is best to follow the ordinary Court procedure as 
this materially helps the legal participants. 
for the appellants begins by opening his case and when 
his speech is concluded he calls his first witness and 
examines him. Counsel for the respondent then cross- 
examines the witness if he wishes to do so and finally 
counsel for the appellant may re-examine but only on 
matters arising out of the cross-examination. Subse- 
quent witnesses called by counsel for the appellant are 
dealt with in the same manner till all are disposed of. 
The respondent’s counsel then opens his case and calls 
his witnesses, who may be cross-examined by counsel 
for the other side and re-examined on the cross-exami- 
nation as before, when the respondent’s counsel may 
sum up his case. Finally the appellant’s counsel will 
address the Arbitrator on the whole case. Now it some- 
times happens that the respondent’s counsel will ask to 
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reserve his case and call his witnesses first in order t 
have the last word, the summing up by counsel being 
the privilege normally of the appellants but in such a: 
event falling to the respondents. ‘The Arbitrator need 
not and usually should not concede this departure fron 
precedent and generally a polite intimation that hx 
would prefer to hear the learned counsel before his 
Witnesses will in such cases be sufficient intimation that 
the departure is unwise. The last word said in counsel’s 
final address, the hearings are concluded, but though 
have dealt with procedure I have not referred to som 
matters which occasionally arise for the Arbitrator’s 
decision during the hearings. 

First as to evidence : 

Objection will often be taken to the form of question 
put to witnesses. Their evidence should be confined t 
things of their own direct knowledge, and leadin 
questions, that is questions which suggest the answe 
required by the interrogator, should be discouraged and 
disallowed by the Arbitrator if he is appealed to, par 
ticularly in the examination-in-chief. 

Secondary, second-hand evidence, either verbal o 
documentary, should not be accepted unless first-hanc 
evidence is unobtainable, as through the death of an 
intended witness or his inaccessibility, or the admitted 
destruction of original documents. An Arbitrator ma\ 
refuse to accept exhibits or verbal evidence, but he 
should be very careful in doing so. He should know in 
general what constitutes evidence, and if in doubt about 
acceptance he should generally take an exhibit or hear 
a witness, telling the objecting party that he will form 
his own judgment as to any value attaching thereto. 
As to what is evidence it would be rash indeed for 2 
layman to endeavour to give a short definition. Usually 
copies of letters and often of plans and other documents 
are accepted as a matter of convenience by both sides 
after mutual inspection, but if originals are called for 
by one side they should be produced if this is feasible. 
Signatures to documents are evidence without proof it 
30 years old. Books of account are not evidence, 
though if produced, they may be used against the side 
producing them. Generally the counterpart of any 
document is not evidence in the absence of the docu- 
ment, thus an answer to a letter ir objected to cannot be 
put in without the letter to which it is an answer. 
Again, certain matters, such as letters from a client to 
his solicitor, are privileged and cannot be demanded. 
The strict rules of evidence, however, are not always 
adhered to in arbitrations and anything approved by 
both sides may generally be admitted. Attempts are 
often made to withhold apparently legitimate evidence 
as being privileged or outside the scope of the referencel 
This may result in the application by opposing counse. 
for “ discovery,” which means that the whole of the 
documentary evidence available on both sides must be 
produced and exchanged. An Arbitrator should dis- 

















ourage such a course as involving much expense and 
1e reproduction of a vast amount of useless matter, 
but if pressed he will be wise to comply, which he does 
y writing to both sides (to the solicitors) : ‘* I hereby 
imake an order for the production of all relevant docu- 
nents in the case of and —- on the applica- 
tion of Mr. — ” (counsel applying). This, of 
course, will delay the arbitration considerably, and due 
time must be given for preparation and clerical repro- 
duction of the material and its inspection by both sides, 
ind it is well to allow the parties to intimate when they 
are ready for a further hearing. 

More difficult is an application by one side to “ state 
i: case.” This means an appeal over the Arbitrator’s 
head to the High Court, and implies that the applicant 
either considers that the Arbitrator’s view of the terms 
ot reference is wrong or that he is including irrelevant 
or omitting relevant matters inthe hearing, or—and this 
is always the ostensible reason—involving himself in a 
legal decision outside his jurisdiction. An Arbitrator 
may always state a case, he may do so on his own initia- 
tive, he must do so if requested on any point of law, but 
he should never do so on a question of fact. He must 
himself differentiate between law and fact and may 
dissect the application if facts appear to be involved, as 
they often are. Having agreed upon the terms of the 
case to be stated the solicitor for the party applying will 
generally undertake the legal formalities of transmission 
to the High Court, and until the Court’s direction is 
obtained nothing more must be done. The Arbitrator 
must thereafter comply with the directions of the Court 
in all matters submitted to it. Stating a case should 
always be discouraged, the whole object of the Arbitra- 
tion Act is to rid technical disputes of unnecessary legal 
formalities, and I have an instance in my own experience 
where such action obliged me to make an award much 
more against the applicants for such a case than | 
should otherwise have deemed fair. 

Finally, as regards the hearings, a word as to the 
Arbitrator’s notes. It is highly desirable that full 
shorthand notes of the whole of the evidence be taken, 
except in the most informal proceedings, for one never 
knows when some point may be challenged and refer- 
ence be required. If either side wishes to make its own 
shorthand report it should be allowed to do so, and 
occasionally economy is effected by an arrangement 
whereby the Arbitrator and both sides have one 
reporter. Otherwise the Arbitrator should have his own 
reporter, and the method I have found usually satis- 
factory and economical is to have complete notes taken, 
taking at the same time my own jottings as the case 
proceeds of things which appear to be of special import- 
Then after studying my notes I have the full 
shorthand report read over and onlv such parts tran- 
scribed (often quite a small part of the whole) which 
appear likely to affect the issue or which are required to 
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clear up any doubtful passages. The shorthand notes, 
however, are preserved until some time after the award 
is made and taken up, in case any question should arise 
requiring further authoritative production of the evi- 
dence. ‘lo a layman the common practice of the bench 
of taking voluminous longhand notes while the heavy 
expenses of both sides are running appears quite 
incomprehensible. 

As already stated it is almost invariably necessary for 
the Arbitrator to himself visit the work in dispute and 
thus become acquainted with conditions on the actual 
site, unless both parties agree that this is valueless. 

The Arbitrator may elect to view the work alone or 
with representatives of both sides present. Usually it is 
desirable to have someone present on either side unless 
the matter is very simple and straightforward, because 
certain work may not be easily identified without help, 
and often a foreman or other operative can be most use- 
ful on such a visit. Occasionally, of course, work may 
have to be uncovered for examination. Where measur- 
ing up is required the services of a surveyor may be 
essential, and any such appointment should be made in- 
dependently by the Arbitrator and the costs paid by 
him and added to the costs of his award. If accompanied, 
the parties should each be allowed to express their views 
on items calling for explanation, and the Arbitrator 
should make such notes as will enable him to consider 
the opinions expressed afterwards. 


THE AWARD. 


Having dissected the whole of the evidence, the Arbi- 
trator may proceed to make his award. ‘To begin with, 
one matter which may occur during the hearings de- 
Pressure may be made for an interim 
award, perhaps on grounds that discussion on certain 
sharply defined questions is completed and that hard- 
ship will result owing to delays in making a complete 
award. An award must not be made in parts unless the 
Submission so directs, and if the Arbitrator draws the 
Submission he will do well to steer clear of anything in 
the nature of interim awards, which often complicate 
questions of costs and are apt to be seized upon by 
counsel as establishing some precedent obliging a cer- 
tain course of action in the rest of the proceedings, which 
may lead to difficulties. Naturally if he has had to state 
a case upon part of the dispute his award may fall into 
separate parts, but it would require more knowledge of 
law than most laymen possess to successfully publish an 
award on part of an issue while the remainder was sub 


serves notice. 


judice, even if the Submission allows this. If he likes, the 


Arbitrator may state his award or part of it in the form 
of a special case for the Court. For example, he may 
award certain things to one party if the Court takes cer- 
tain legal views ; generally, however, the method already 
referred to of asking the Court’s view before making an 
award, if reference to the Court is requisite, is preferable. 
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An award must be made in three months from the 
time of entering on the reference, or before the expiry 
of this period the Arbitrator must write to both sides 
saying, ‘‘ I hereby enlarge the time for making my award 
to - ”—-any date he likes, and this process may be 
repeated. Should the time inadvertently run out with- 
such notice the period ought to be enlarged by an 
application to the Court, but the error may be condoned 
by both parties. It is seldom that a fair award can be 
reached by regarding the whole issue together. Each 
item of claim and defence should be separately adjudi- 
cated upon privately, and these issues then be summed 
up with proper regard to their varying magnitudes, so 
that the party succeeding shall be clearly evident. 

An award must specifically find and direct, and it is 
not enough to propose or “ be of opinionthat.”’ Further, 
a time should be fixed for the execution of the directions 
given, which might otherwise be indefinitely delayed. 

There is a great temptation, anyhow, to one interested 
in this subject, to state in his award the reasons for the 
decisions arrived at, but nothing should be more dis- 
couraged, the actual findings should be as brief and con- 
cise as possible for an award should be a judgment not 
an argument, and, as has been pointed out from the 
bench, though the conclusions may be right the reason- 
ing may be wrong. 

On the other hand, an ample recitation is most desir- 
able. This is a historical statement to show that the 
Arbitrator’s appointment is in order and that he has con- 
scientiously carried out all his duties, and will do much 
to prevent an award being upset. ‘Thus the Arbitrator 
must state things well known to everyone but required 
to be recorded. For instance, that he has entered on the 
reference, examined the witnesses, viewed the work, 
enlarged the time for making his award, taken notice of 
objections raised by either side, and so on. 

As to costs, the submission may give directions, but 
if not the Arbitration Act provides that these are to be 
dealt with in the award. Costs are sometimes much 
more important than the issue and counsel will often 
press that they shall follow the award, but the Arbi- 
trator should never give any pledge to this effect, for a 
technical loss of the case may by no means always justify 
imposing all costs on the losing party. 
ferred from the Court the costs to the time of reference, 
i.e., the cause costs, may or may not be in the Arbi- 
trator’s jurisdiction. This he must ascertain from the 
Court. 

The award may fix actual costs as sums of money or 
proportions of costs to be paid by each side, leaving the 
parties’ solicitors to adjust these, but before proportion- 
ing these costs some idea of their amount should be 
clear in the Arbitrator’s mind, and he may require legal 
advice on the subject. The Arbitrator’s fees and ex- 
penses, 7.¢., the cost of the award, should be included as 
part of the award, which precludes this item from being 
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taxed, but the amount should not be stated in the awar 
but in a letter to both sides stating that the award m: 
be taken up on payment of such costs, and, as eventu 
payment is directed in the award, it does not matt 
which side pays for the award initially. ‘The award mu 
be stamped, and this is usually effected by the Arbi- 
trator, who often sends a duplicate, unstamped, to the 
other party, merely as a copy after the original has bee 
taken up. 

Finally, the novice in this most interesting phase 0! 
the varied work which falls to the lot of an Architect wi! 
be well advised to cultivate a judicial frame of mind and 
to remember that the greatest pains to insure impartialit 
and attention to matters, often seemingly small, is essen - 
tial for the successful conduct of an arbitration. He is 
entitled to seek legal assistance, and in the preparatio: 
of his award and other matters he will find such 
assistance of great value, more particularly until his 
experience matures. 


. 
Reviews 
THE ART OF ILLUSTRATION. 

Sullivan. (Universal Art Series.) 

Chapman and Hall, Ltd. 

The field of the architect’s draughtmanship covers, 
on the one hand, his wish to make a record of some 
particular achievement of the past, and, on the other, the 
presentation of what he would put before us as of his 
own imagining. It is in regard to both of these aspects 
of his art that he has every right to consider himeel! 
particularly addressed by Mr. Sullivan, and to seat him- 
self along with those illustrators to whom the author is 
speaking. For, as Sir Reginald Blomfield says* 
‘“* Architectural drawing is not cut off from the world oi 
art. . . . So far as art is concerned there is no essential 
difference between the drawing of a building and the 
drawing of a figure.” We include ourselves amongst 
those for whom the author has so exactly and carefully 
defined illustration as being “ any art that contains or 
suggests a reference to something outside itself to the 
extent that it depends for its interest upon that refer- 
ence,”’ and we approve of his further rider that “ it is 
difficult to name a work, short of a meaningless pattern, 
that does not fall into the category ” of illustration. It 
is not the concrete only, the content of which can be 
expressed in terms of art ; an idea, no less than a fact, 
is capable of illustration. 

To the architect, as to other artists, Mr. Sullivan 
points out that the treatment of that idea is as !m- 
portant as the idea itself, and that, as he says, the 
inward and spiritual grace can only be revealed by the 
proper ritual of a truly worthy outward and visible sign 
or manifestation. For it is often the function of the 
architect’s method of expression to compel those to 


By Edmund 7. 
£1 5s. [London : 


* Architectural Drawing and Draughtsmanshtp, p. 90. 
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hom he is appealing to share with him his vision and 
; dream, and he must do so in such plain and explicit 
iguage as shall speak best what he wishes to say. 
lt is here that Mr. Sullivan’s book, the philosophic 
teaching of which is brightened by a play of humour 
| fancy, and by a pleasant personal touch, is of value 
as leading us, under him, to see how the masters of the 
art of illustration have left us the record of their 
nicthods of meeting the problems we ure called upon to 
face to-day. A number of his chapters concern them- 
selves with the esthetic of the art, when in discussing 
such elementals as Object and Subject, Symbolism, 
Sivie, Truth to life, and Emotion, he arrives at an 
analysis of the essential principles of Art. Elsewhere 
he confirms his own personal statement with respect to 
the bearing of these on his subject by calling into the 
witness-box—as giving evidence in support-——such illus- 
trators as Botticelli, Blake, Doré, Millais and Beardsley. 
I'he many illustrations in the work help the author 
to bring home his points. Perhaps, however, amongst 
the list of over 100 which he has selected one may 
notice an over-plus of examples drawn from one par- 
ticular artist—say, for instance, those by Blake, appeal 
to whose work, in order to point a required moral, is so 
frequently made. It is easy to realise the self-denying 
ordinance that Mr. Sullivan had to respect in the selec- 
tion of his illustrations of illustration. We may con- 
gratulate ourselves on the fact that our own Library can 
give his principles and deductions most useful support in 
the examples it possesses of the work of that admirable 
and too-little-known school of seventeenth century 
Italian draughtsmen, of whom the successive genera- 
tions of the Bibiena or Galli family may be taken as 
typical. ‘These beautiful drawings are notable instances 
of the work of the architect-illustrator. Usually 
executed in line, or in line and wash, they re-inforce in 
their clearness, alike of thought and execution, the 
demand made by Blake and quoted by Mr. Sullivan for 
the adoption of the “ great and golden rule ” that the 
distinct line is the basis of all perfect art.” Most 
architects would accept that aphorism, rather than hold 
with Protessor Rothenstein, who, in his recent address 
to the Institute, declared that ‘‘ the architect is at- 
tracted by looser, painter-like things ” than the painter. 
“ Drawing,” says Blake, “‘is execution and nothing 
else. He who draws best must be the best artist.” 
Good architects are generally good draughtsmen, 
Sir R. Blomfield has told us, and he cites in support 
such names as Bramante, Peruzzi, San Gallo, Palladio 
and Inigo Jones of the older men, Cockerell, Burges 
and Waterhouse of our own time. Largely, but not 
necessarily always, depending on the pen and its 
“ distinct line,” their work—either record of the past 
or a presentation in visible form of the gift of their 
imagination—is always an impressive illustration. The 
draughtsmanship of these artists illustrates, fully and 


yet concisely, their intention. ‘To them it is a means of 
expression and not an aim. 

As regards that means of expression of the illus- 
trator, his technique and method, several of the thirty- 
seven chapters of this volume come to us with the 
weight of a master of the art of illustration, and deal 
with a consideration of its practical side. To Mr. 
Sullivan there are here no “ trade secrets,’’ no methods 
of his own kept jealously to himself. He recognises 
how, when restricted to the use of the single line, and 
depending on it for the quality of his drawing, the 
draughtsman can gain by advice as to what actual 
means to employ to obtain that quality and its vitality 
of interest. He goes so far into the details of this 
advice as to give counse! with regard to the selection of 
the fit and proper pen, and finishes a comparison of 
those he has found most helpful by casting his vote in 
favour of Brandaur’s 518—a ‘“ most exciting and 
wonderful pen,” and one which “ for richness or fine- 
ness has no equal.”’ The nature of the paper to be used 
is considered according to quality desired in the pro- 
posed line—fine, unbroken and close, or heavy and 
full. Again, in treating of inks best suited for purposes 
of pen-illustration, the experience of the author leads 
him to make a somewhat new departure in advocating 
the use of Stevens’s Ebony Stain in preference to any 
make of the Chinese or Indian inks usually employed. 

In conclusion, we have to thank Mr. E. J. Sullivan 
for a very useful volume dealing with an art in which he 
is recognised as an eminent leader, and, further, to feel 
grateful to him not only for the counsel and teaching,but 
for the literary grace with which he has clothed them. 

C. HARRISON TOWNSEND (F.). 


FIRE PREVENTION AND FIRE PROTECTION 
AS APPLIED TO BUILDING CONSTRUC- 
TION. By Foseph Kendall Freitag. Original 
edition, 1912. Second edition, revised. {Publishers : 
Chapman and Hall, 1921.] 

A second edition of this well-known American book 
has recently been issued. The original edition of 1912 
was such an exhaustive and comprehensive treatise on 
the whole subject of fire-resisting design, construction, 
and equipment that it speedily became a standard work 
on the subject not only in America but also in this 
country ; and authorities here such as the London 
County Council have acknowledged their indebtedness 
to its value when compiling their regulations. 

In the preface to the present edition the author states 
that many revisions have been made in the attempt to 
keep the book up to date; this, however, is hardly 
borne out in a comparison of the two editions. ‘The 
chapters dealing with theatres and garages have been 
largely rewritten, but by far the major portion of the 
original edition has been left untouched. Although the 
original edition is barely ten years old, methods of fire- 
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resisting construction and design and the fire equip- 
ment of buildings are progressing so rapidly that what 
was the last word ten years ago is now largely out of 
date. ‘The author’s excuse, however, is th: 
the war, building construction has not progressed during 





- Ow1Ing tO 


the last few years at the same rate as in previous decades, 


and there is no doubt some truth in this argument. 


In the original edition one of the most valuable and 
informative chapters was that dealing with fires in fire- 


resisting buildings. In the new edition this chapter 


has merely been reprinted, and no examples of fires 
rtunatelv, 


cecurring after 1911 have been added ; unft 


although methods of building construction may not 
have progressed very rapidiy in the last few years, 
the toll of fires has not stood still during this period, 
and this chapter should most certainly be revised and 
brought up to date. 

In the chapter on materials of fire-resisting construc- 
tion one or two recent process¢ S are not re fe rred tO 5 
for example, no mention is made of the “ oxylene ” 
precess of timber fireproofing ; also only passing 


reference to the electrical deposition of copper on small 


squares of plate glass (known in this country as electro- 
copper glazing), a type of fire-resisting glazing very 
largely used where wired glass would look unsightly. 


No reference is made as to the behaviour of un- 
; 


encased solid stec! columns in a fire ; this information 
would be of value, as the use of such steel columns is 
largely increasing in this country,especially in shops and 
showrooms, where every inch of floor space is of value. 

No revision has been made in the annual fire losses 
subsequent to 1g09, and all reference to con 


costs has been omitted, the reason given by the author 


parative 


being that up-to-date comparisons of cost are of little 
value owing to the fluctuations in costs due to the war. 
One rather feels, however, that this information has 
been left out owing to the great labour involved in 
revising the figures in the book. Should the author 
contemplate a further revised 


time, as it is hoped he will, comparative tables of fire 


edition in a few vears 


losses to date should certainly be inserted, as it is only 
through such comparisons that one is able to ascertain 
whether the losses by fire in every country are gradu- 
ally diminishing year by vear through the instru- 
mentality of modern methods of construction and of 


fire attack. 


As the book is written by an American essentially for 
American practice, a Jarge number of the references 


returally do not apply to English methods of con- 


struction : it would be of immense value to English 


architects and engineers if additional ¢ hapte rs could be 
added with special reference to Brit sh construct onal 
practice. For example, concrete floors having a broken 
brick aggregate appear to be practically unknown in 
America, possibly due to the lack of brick buildings in 


Dicspy L. SoLomon, B.Sc.Lond. [4]. 


that country. 
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THE JOURNAL OF 
Vol. XLI—Part 11. 
millan & Co.] 

There are no articles on architectural subjects in tl 
number. Mr. Gilbert Bagnani gives a description 
statues of the Hellenistic age which have been di 
covered during the excavations carried on at Cyrene | 
the Italian Government. Mrs. Van Buren has a pape: 
on Archaic terra-cotta votive statues in Italy and Sici 
We are glad to have illustrations of some of the frag- 
ments from Veii and of the fine head of Zeus from 
Satricum. This article is a useful supplement to 1} 
Deonna’s ‘‘ Statues en Terre-Cuite.”” There is also a 
study by Sir Arthur Evans of a Minoan bronze group 
aman anda bull which illustrates the sport of the Taut 
kathapsia. Besides these there are articles by M. 1 
Holleaux, the late Mr. Hasluck, Professor Ure and 
others, on various subjects, mainly of historical interest. 
Perhaps Mr.Wace’s summary of the excavating and other 
archzological work done during the past two years by 
the Greek Government and the various Schools is the 
most inspiring. If nothing of first-rate importance has 
been discovered (except, perhaps, the Odeion of Peri- 
cles), the record is full of promise and proves again, if 
proof were needed, the absurdity of the pronouncement 
that Greece is an exhausted field for excavation and 
research. H. C. Brapsuaw [4.]. 
ACADEMY ARCHITECTURE AND ARCHITEC- 

TURAL REVIEW. Vols. 52 and 53. Edited by 

A.E. Martin-Kaye. 80. Lond., 1g21. tos. [Lon- 

aon: Batsford.| 

The publication of these useful annual volumes 
which was suspended during the war has been resumed 
The present volumes give selections of prominent 
drawings at the Academy Exhibitions of 1920 and 1921, 
and, in addition,an architectural review of current work, 
including interior domestic architecture, garden archi- 
tecture, cottage homes and housing schemes, offices, 
business premises, theatres and cinemas. In volume 21 
forty pages are devoted to illustrations of Mr. Robert 
Atkinson’s Regent Theatre, Brighton, giving plans, 
sections, details and both drawings and photographs of 
views of the interior. The Royal Free Hospital, 
London, out-patients’ department by Messrs. H. \V. 
Ashley and Winton Newman is also amply illustrated 
in the same volume. Mr. Kaye-Parry, the proprietor 
and editor of Academy Architecture, is to be congratu- 
lated upon the improvements which he has effected in 
the arrangement, and perhaps more especially, in the 
more complete illustrations such as those of the two 
buildings we have mentioned, as well as those of Sir 
John Burnet and Partners’ Adelaide House, and Messrs. 
Meweés and Davis’ London County Westminster and 
Parr’s Bank. The sections devoted to garden archi- 
tecture and sculpture are also well illustrated with 
various examples of interesting work. W. P. STEEL. 


HELLENIC STUDIES 
1921. [London: Ma 











HISTORIC HOUSES OF SOUTH AFRICA. By 
Dorothea Fairbridge, with a preface by General 
F. C. Smuts. 40, Lond. 1922. £3 3s. [London : 
Humphrey Milford.) 

South African domestic architecture is almost wholly 

known to the English architect whose travels are 
limited to the Continent of Europe. 

\liss Fairbridge’s book on the old Dutch Colonial 
work in South Africa gives us, therefore, not oniy 
nterest but some astonishment at its variety, beauty, 

1 extent. The photographic illustrations in the book 

good, but nothing could give the effect of these 
charming country homes to greater advantage than the 
coloured reproductions of the paintings by R. Gwelo 
Goodman, which will give delight to every lover of 
colour. 

lhe stuccoed buildings with their scrolled decorated 

bles and thatched roots, the great trees throwing deep 
shadows across them, and an occasional glimpse of 
blue showing through the bark boughs, give the im- 
pression of cool seclusion, not without dignity. 

\rchitects who have considered the question of trans- 
porting European domestic styles to the South American 
republics, will welcome this book as giving them the 
historical precedent of astyle so transported and modi- 
fied to suit the conditions of climate, material and 
labour, the only parallel to which is the Spanish 
Mission style in California, Central and South America. 
The student will be interested to compare the Cape 
Dutch style with the American Mission style and to 
observe results of the Spanish influence in both styles. 

It is evident that Miss Fairbridge has thoroughly 
studied the whole subject in all its branches, for nothing 
is omitted—the history of the eld Dutch families, their 
homes, churches, paintings, gardens, furniture and 
decorative arts. 

To conclude, there is a chapter on the land itself 
its fields, lowers and fruits, which appeals strongly 
the travelling spirit of the architect. But in these lean 
days his wisest course is to buy the book. It is a good 
book, well arranged, well printed and well bound, but 
somewhat expensive. Perhaps a cheaper edition will be 
produced, not omitting the coloured plates. 


C.D. Carus-WILson [2.]. 


The Library 


VON SPANIENS ALTER BAUKUNST. By Hermann 
Wurz, 40, Munich, 1913. 3s. [Georg Miiller und 
Eugen Rentsch, Munich.] 

\ fascinating little volume, giving a good pictorial introduc- 
tion to some of the better-known historical buildings of Spain. 
Jt is a pre-war publication, produced with German thorough- 
ness, and with rather more artistry than many of the books 
manating from the same country. 


tO 
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THE VOLUTE IN ARCHITECTURE AND ARCHITEC- 
TURAL DECORATION. By Rexford Newcomb, 80, 
Urbana. 2s. od. [University of Illinois, Urbana— 
Bulletin No. 121.] 

This pamphlet gives a concise historical summary of the 
forms which the volute has assumed both in classic and 
medizval times. ‘The author, who is assistant professor of 
architectural history at the University of Illinois, contends that 
the volute is a decorative and symbolic form employed unt- 
versally in the arts, and he combats the theory of its con- 
structional development in the lonic capital. The illustrations 
are numerous and well produced. A. TT. 8 


FORM IN CIVILIZATION. By W.R. Lethaby. 80, Lond. 
1921. 3s. 6d. [Oxford University Press.] 

This is a collection of essays, written at various times, but 
now published in one volume. Some are dated so long ago as 
1896, others are as recent as 1920, but all are full of the refresh- 


ing, original thought which Professor Lethaby invariably brings 


to the consideration of all matters of art and work and life. 
W.H. A. 
The“ Italia Artistica’’ Series of Illustrated Monographs on Italian 
Towns. Edited by Corrado Ricci. La. 80, Bergamo. 


4s. 6d. each. [Instituto Italiano d’ Arti Grafiche, Bergamo.] 


TERRACINA E LA PAILUDE PONTINA. By A. Rossi. 
170 illustrations. La. 8o, Bergamo, 1912. 

Deals with the towns of the district of the Pontine Marsh, 
60 miles from Rome. 

IL TALLONE D’ ITALIA. By G. Gigli. 150 illustrations. 
La. 80, Bergamo, Ig11. 

The ‘*‘ heei of Italy,” and such towns as Gallipoli, on the 
Gulf of Taranto, and Otranto. 
ASCOLI PICENO. By C. 

La. 80, Bergamo, 1913. 

A fortified town, little visited, but of much picturesqueness, 

some 120 miles from Rome. 


DA GEMONA A VENZONE. By G. Bragato. 178 illus- 
trations. La. 80, Bergamo, 1913. 
Deals with the district between these two towns, some 70 
or 8c miles north-east of Venice. 


SPELLO, BEVAGNA, MONTEFALCO. By G. Urbini. 
105 illustrations. [.a. 80, Bergamo, 1013. 

Not very often visited places, though within an easy reach of 

Perugia, with at Spello some beautiful frescoes by Pinturicchio. 


L’ ISOLA DI CAPRI. By E. Pettracone. 120 illustrations. 
La. 80, Bergamo, 1913. 
This volume has but little of architectural interest to note, 
except the well-known Villa di Giove. 


BOLOGNA. By G. Zucchini. 
PRergamo [1913]. 
L’ ARCHIPELAGO TOSCANO. By J. La Bolina. 86 illus- 
trations. La. 8c, Bergamo, 1914. 
Elba and the adjacent islands. 


L’ ISTRIA E LA DAILMAZIA. By Amy A. Bernardy. 226 
illustrations. So, Bergamo [1913]. 
\ useful volume, treating fully as it does of the Dalmatian 
Islands, as well as ot the main coast cities—Spalato, Zara, 
I 


Mariotti. 170 illustrations. 


170 illustrations. La. 8o, 


A further addition to the “ Italia Artistica ’’ series, of which 
cha T she a x h = ol > E } , aha . Tle . l 
the Library now has 35 volumes. Each of the excellently 
illustrated volumes deals with a town or city of Italy, and the 
hooks are, in many cases, of especial use, due to their giving 
information as to various little-known places worthy of a visit. 


oe. me 
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Unification in the Architectural Profession 


IN THE ARCHITECTURAL PROFESSIO* 
UNIFICATION AND REGISTRATION 


THE FOLLOWING STATEMENT ON UNIFICATION 
IS ISSUED BY THE COMMITTEE ON 


Unification means a grouping into an organic whole 
within the Royal Institute of British Architects of (a) 
the entire (professional) member-roll of the Society of 
Architects, which will cease to exist as a separate body 
(b) the entire (professional) member-roll of the Archi- 
tectural Association and of the Allied Societies of the 
Royal Institute (each Society maintaining its name and 
entity) ; (c) architects, properly so-called, under proper 
conditions of qualification, who are at present un- 
attached to professional Societies. 


[N.B.—Until Unification has statutory force, in the form of 
Registration, the inclusion of these unattached architects will 
necessarily be dependent on the option of these architects them- 
selves, who it may be premised will not decline the advantages 


which inclusion will obviously offer.] 


Details of the status in the R.I.B.A. to which the 
present grades of membership in the Society of Archi- 
tects would be admitted, though not yet precisely de- 
fined, are already provisionally outlined to the satisfac- 
tion of representatives of the Councils of both bodies. 
The admission of unattached architects, while con- 
ferring on them such a status as will offer them most 
valuable advantages, will not derogate from the prestige 
and interest of those existing members whose member- 
ship of the R.I.B.A. is based on qualification by exam- 
ination or other tests. 

The advocates of constructive Unification never lose 
this movement to 


sight for a moment of the relation of 
Registration. They regard Unification as a preliminary 
step without which Registration is a mere vision and as 
a stage in the evolution of Registration which will add 
incalculable value and force to Registration when finally 
the latter is obtained. In other words, Unification has 
a double value. It is an end in itself—actually within 
grasp and well worth attainment even if Registration be 
remote. 

And, besides this it is a means, and an essential 
means, to Registration. 


UNIFICATION may reasonably be looked on as 
the method whereby every worthy and bona-fide Archi- 
tect in the United Kingdom : 

1. Can actually and actively co-operate with his pro- 
fessional confréres in the advancement of ARCHI- 
TECTURE by a direct interest in the R.I.B.A., 
and thereby assist the laudable objects for which 
the R.I.B.A. was founded. 

2. Can have a direct voice and s 


Zi are in the education, 
management and control of the profession. 
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Can contribute to and share in the advantages to be 
gained from a profession united in, represented a: 
led by a single Body of properly constitut 
authority and unquestionable pre-eminence, su 
advantages including, inter alia, improved prospe: 
of obtaining Statutory Registration. 


UNIFICATION DOES NOT INVOLVE 

The inclusion within the ranks of the R.I.B.A. of a1 
person engaged in any other vocation than that of 
Architect or Architect and Surveyor. 


UNIFICATION IS DESIRABLE: 


I. 


5. 


Because the Institute so constituted would becom: 
numerically larger than any existing bodies and 
thereby proportionately more influential, thi 
enabling the practical removal of many of the now 
prevalent abuses and anomalies of practice, by th« 
more extended application of the Charter, Bye- 
laws, Regulations and Edicts of the R.I.B.A., and 
in particular of its Code of Professional Practic« 
and of its Scale of Professional Charges. 

Because the R.I.B.A. would be strengthened by the 
direct interests and opinions of those trained out- 
side, with whom it is at present only remotely in 


touch. 


— 


Because it will put the re-formed R.I.B.A. in a posi- 
tion to speak indisputably and conclusively for the 
profession as a whole, which legal advice has indi- 
cated as an essential position to secure the concur- 
rence of Parliament to the terms of any Registration 


Bill promoted by the R.I.B.A. 


Because it will enable the R.I.B.A4. the better to carry 
out the objects for which it was founded ; and the 
work which it has initiated and is fostering for the 
improved professional! position of Architects by the 
wider field wherein its activities can be employed, 
and will thus materially strengthen the power of the 
R.I.B.A., enhance the value of its work and raise its 
prestige. 

Because it will provide facilities for— 

(a) The provision of an organisation whereby 
speedy and effective action can be taken on all 
matters of professional interest and impor- 
tance. 

(b) The expression of the decision and opinion of 
the whole profession in agreement or differ- 
ence with the Government and its Depart- 
ments, County Councils and all other Public 
Authorities, Companies and Bodies. 








— 
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(c) The support, protection and defence of the pro- 
fessional interests of Architects and the estab- 
lishment and maintenance of proper etiquette 
within the profession. 

(d) The promotion of systematic architectural edu- 
cation and the Statutory Registration of 
Architects. 

(e) The maintenance of proper relations with other 
organisations in all matters relating to build- 
ing. 

(f) The education of the public to an appreciation 
of Architecture by press publicity and other 
means. 

(g) The undertaking of all other lawfu! acts re- 
quired toe carry out the foregoing objects. 


By rejection of Unification, Architects would be re- 

mciling themselves to an indefinite continuance of the 
present-day conditions and fratricidal polemics of the 
last generation, by which opportunities for impzoving 
the Architect’s lot have had to be ignored or have been 
lost, and the cause of Architecture has suffered accord- 
ingly. 


IT IS OBVIOUSLY OF VAST IMPORTANCE TO THE 
ENTIRE PROFESSION THAT WHEN REGISTRATION 
IS AT LAST ACHIEVED, IT SHALL FIND THE 
ARCHITECTURAL PROFESSION IN A STATE OF 
ORGANISED UNITY. 
Any Policy advocating Registration without prior 
Unification : 
1. Might deprive the profession of the advantages to 
be gained by Unification. 
2. Does not assure that the R.I.B.A. will remain the 
authority controlling the profession. 
3. Makes it certain that the R.I.B.A. will either be : 

(a) Relegated to an inferior and subordinate 
position, or, 

(6) Subjected by Parliament to an overhaul of 
its constitution and Charter rights, when 
it will have necessarily but little say as to 
the manner in which outside Architects 
are to be admitted to it. 


PauL WATERHOUSE, President of the Royal Institute 
of British Architects, Chairman. 

Epwin J. SapGRovE President of the Society of 
Architects, Vice-Chairman. 


ARTHUR KEEN, Hon. Secretary R.I.B.A., Hon. Sec. 


[N.B.—A Minority Statement signed by certain 
members of the Committee will be issued as soon as 
possible. ] 


Higher Buildings for 
London 


By W. E. VERNON CROMPTON [F.]. 


The desirability or otherwise of high buildings in 
London is not a matter that can properly be con- 
sidered by itself. ‘The question is only part of the 
large category having to do with congestion, it being im- 
possible to separate congestion due to domestic or com- 
mercial housing, etc., from congestion due to traffic on the 
streets. Congestion does not consist of two problems sepa- 
rated from one another by watertight compartments, but 
one problem of which the problem of high buildings forms 
an important part. This is the reason why the considera- 
tion of London traffic is inseparable from any discussion as 
to higher buildings, it therefore will be to the point to give 
a small résumé of what has happened during the last 20 
years or so with reference thereto. 

In 1903 the Government, realising that the traffic 
problem of London was becoming increasingly difficult 
and likely to get beyond control, appointed a Royal Com- 
mission, whose report in 1905 disclosed a somewhat 
critical state of affairs. 

To continue the work of the Commission, annual reports 
were issued by the Board of Trade between the years 1908 
and 1914, with which the name of Colonel Hellard is 
associated. 

In 1914 and 1916 arterial road conferences took place 
with a view to bringing the local authorities in the various 
districts around London into line. 

In 1919 a select committee on transport (metropolitan 
area) was appointed by the Government. Although collat- 
ing a great deal of useful information, practically nothing 
has been done, and very little organisation has taken place. 

At present things appear to be at a standstill ; mean- 
while the problem that was difficult in 1903 became worse 
at the beginning of the war, and is now intolerable. 

In proof of these assertions which, however, are com- 
mon knowledge and common experience to the man in the 
street, the following approximate figures will be of in- 
terest ;: 


Population Passengers carried Journeys 


Year. in millions. in millions. per head. 
1902 at .. over 63 over goo 135 
1912 oh .. over 6} over 1,700 244 
1921 6 .. nearly 73 over 3,000 400 


showing that there has been an increase of 300 per cent. in 
traffic during the last 20 years, during which period there 
has been something of the nature of a boom in the four 
means of travel in London. 

1. Six tubes were formed between the years 1890 and 
1907. 

2. Motor ’buses supplanted horse ’buses during the 
period about 1907 and 1908. 

3. The trams were greatly extended and electrified 
somewhere about 1908-1909. 

4. Considerable lengths of suburban railways were elec- 
trified. 

It is therefore a disquieting fact that with this very con- 
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siderable increase of facilities it was just possible to keep 
our heads above water, but now we appear to be at the end 
of our tether as regards expansion, at any rate for a period, 
except perhaps with the exception of some further electri- 
fication on railway lines. 

A second disquieting fact is to be observed from these 
figures—namely, that the greater the facilities the greater 
the congestion—thus we seem to have the vicious circle 
cropping up with reference to the traffic problem just as it 
seems to crop up invariably in most of the problems of our 
civilisation. ‘This vicious circle can only be broken by 
creating facilities so as to absorb congestion, consequently 
the figures I have mentioned above are figures representing 
a repressed activity, and not a free activity such as it would 
be the endeavour of a reasonable civilisation to provide. 

The above are the salient points in a meagre summary 
of the present position of the traffic problem in London, 
and in attempting to bring these points into definite rela- 
tion with the amendment moved by Mr. Delissa Joseph on 
6 March, three points arise for consideration : 

1. The facilities for expansion of building accommoda- 
tion are by no means used up under the Act of 1894. In 
proof of this the following approximate figures with ref- 
erence to heights of buildings in St. Mary Axe may be of 
interest. 
the address of the Baltic, and is full of shipping offices, a 
shortage of which particular accommodation is recognised : 


St. Mary Axe is a typical commercial centre, it is 





Type of Length of Percent- 
Building. Frontage ve 
Vacant land .. me os 50 feet 3°00 
Under 40 feet and one storey 225 14°25 

» 50 feet 9 ig 205 13'00 
». 50 feet and one store 390 24°75 
, 50 feet and two storeys go =°50 
», 60 feet se 215 13°75 
», 60 feet and one storey 405 : 25°75 

1,580 feet 100°00 


The frontage of St. Andrew’s Church is 


From the above table it will be seen quite clearly 
much further it is possible to expand the accommodation 
in St. Mary Axe under the present Acts. But if expanded 
in this and in similar thoroughfares it would lead to worse 
confusion with regard to traffic, and I refuse to contem- 
plate the result of buildings 120 feet high, exclusive of two 
storeys in the roof, to be put up without reservation, other 
than L.C.C. control, in St. Mary Axe, 
the Scheme Section 1, subsection 3, a proposal that I under- 
stand is now withdrawn. 

2. Section 47, Building Act, 1894, is one of the restric- 


nevlected 


how 


as contemplated in 


tive factors governing the value of property It is uni- 
versal, and therefore just ; I 


but the scheme propounded | V 
the Building Act Committec 


suggests a preferential treat- 


ment for certain sites (see the scheme, Section 1, subsec- 
tion 2) which is tantamount to a eift to the owners of such 
sites. 

Should this preferential treatment ever come about, 
continuous pressure is sure to be exerted by those who 








hold property not dowered with this preferential treat- 
ment, to be put on to the same basis, for it is 
that sites being adjacent and of equal value to-day, 
if the scheme were adopted, become of unequal value to- 
morrow. 


uite possible 


would, 
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Should the scheme as drafted come into operation, it 
must be regarded merely as the thin end of the wedge, i1 
which case I should not be surprised if in ten years’ tim: 
a meeting were convened at the Institute for the purpos: 
of making universal what was then preferential, for th: 
simple reason that preferential treatment is unjust. 

When these points are brought into relation with th 
traffic problem it will be seen that restricted permission fo 
high buildings with an accompanying increase of traffi 
must eventually, as a matter of justice, be made possible t 
all with consequences to the traffic of London hardly to b 
conceived. 

3. It must be appreciated quite clearly that we are no 
dealing with a public body acting for the common weal 
the proposal is quite different; it is palpably a move b 
Big Business accustomed to the control of millions, fo: 
whom dividends are essential, and with whom the publi 
service, however urgent and obvious, 1s merely adven 
titious. 

The question therefore naturally arises, Why should 
these private interests purely for their own profit and ad- 
vantage be permitted and add their quota to the existing 
traffic chaos ? 

The answer would be interesting. 


Franco-British Union of 
Architects 


SECOND ANNUAL GENERAL MEETING AND VISIT 
TO Paris, 

The programme for British members taking part in 
the visit will be as under : 
Thursday, 11th May. 

Members will leave London (Victoria, S.E. & C.R.) at 
11 a.m., for Paris, arriving at 6.49 p.m. 

Friday, 12th May. 

Morning free 

3 p.m.—Séance-Générale de l'Union, 59, rue de Gren- 
elle. On the termination of the meeting members will be 
entertained to a ‘‘ thé intime ”’ by the S.A.D.G. 

Saturday, 13th May. 

Morning free. 

5 p.m.—Visit to the Salon by invitation of the Société 
des Artistes Francais. Members will meet at the principal 
entrance Avenue Alexandre III. at 4.50 p.m. 

7.30 p.m.—British members will be entertained to 
dinner by the President and Council of the S.A.D.G. 
Sunday, 14th May. 

British members return to London. 

The headquarters of the British Section, while in Paris, 
will be at the Hotel Lutetia, Boulevard Raspail, wher 
special terms have been arranged for members. 





Mr. S. Douglas Meadows [ 4.] has accepted the appoint- 
ment as Chief Architect to the Municipality of Singapore, 
and has, therefore, resigned his appointment as Super- 
intending Architect to the Ministry of Agriculture and 
Fisheries. 
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The Royal Academy 
Banquet 


SPEECH BY SIR ASTON WEBB, P.R.A. 
sir Aston Webb, the President, in responding to the 


toa-t of the Royal Academy at the Annual Banquet held 
on 30 April, said in the course of his speech : 


su will see signs of movement as vou go round our 
present exhibition, which IT hope you will think—as we do 

is an unusually good one. There are pictures and 
sculpture here to-day which will, we believe, be recognised 
as masterpieces later on. We are endeavouring to encourage 
sincere effort in whatever school it may be expressing itself, 
and to embrace in our membership all who have something 
to say that is worth saying. In doing this we are aware that 
we lav ourselves open to criticism from those who find 
little or nothing to admire in the work of the more adven- 
turous artist ; but an academy, if it is to live, must live 
with living men, and while rejecting and declining to recog- 
nise excess and extravagance must, on the other hand, 
show sympathy with aspirations which at first sight may 
seem strange and perhaps unacceptable, whatever the ver- 
dict of posterity may be. 

‘The Archbishop of Canterbury some years ago made the 
suggestion in this room that the walls of our public build- 
ings should be more freely enriched with mural decora- 
tions, as thev are abroad, with the result that the walls of 
the Foreign Office grand staircase were offered bv the 
Government for the purpose, and these decorations have 
lately been completed and put up, and can be seen by those 
interested. 

We are proposing next winter to have an exhibition of 
decorative work, and have already received offers of wall 
space In certain public buildings available for decorative 
treatment. Our schools under our Keeper are full and 
doing very fine work indeed, and are still improving. An 
agreement has been come to on the long-outstanding ques- 
tion between the R.A. Council and the Tate Gallery Trus- 
tees concerning the purchase of pictures under the terms 
of the Chantrey Bequest which has received the assent of 
the ‘Treasury and the Chantrey Trustees. The Treasury 
have appointed four additional executant artists on the 
board of the Tate Trustees, and it is hoped the arrange- 
ment will prove a permanent settlement. 

We have had an application from Sydney for the use of 
one of our galleries during our summer exhibition for the 
exhibition of modern Australian pictures, and though we 
tound ourselves unable to arrange this, we have offered to 
Sydney two or three galleries in the autumn if it can be 
arranged. We are now lending our beautiful rooms and 
galleries for all purposes that seem to us likely to be in the 
interest and advancement of art, irrespective of party or 
school ; and we are using our best endeavour that the 
Royal Academy shall worthily maintain its position as the 
head of the arts in this country. 

| should like to refer to the proposal that has been made 
to erect buildings in London 120 feet high irrespective of 
the width of the streets. In the City, with streets 20 to 25 
feet wide, you may imagine what the effect would be. 


That is one of the subjects which we would wish to place 
before an Advisory Commission on Fine Art. It is true 
that such a Commission would have no executive power, 
but they would be men of authority on such matters, and 
could express an opinion which we believe would stop at 
once the carrying out of any proposal of that sort. At the 
moment I believe we have stopped that proposal. 





R.I.B.A. CONFERENCE AT CARDIFF. 

The present number of the JOURNAL containsanarticle 
by Mr. Purchon on the Public Buildings in Cardiff, 
which will be of special interest to members attending 
the Conference there from 8 to 10 June. ‘The pro- 
gramme of the Conference was published in JOURNAt 
No. 10, p. 307. The Lord Mayor, who will hold a 
reception at City Hall on the opening day, recently de- 
scribed the prospective Conference as the chief civic 
event of the year. 


EXHIBITION OF DRAWINGS OF ARMENIAN 
ARCHITECTURE. 

The following letter has been received from Major- 
General Bagratouni, the representative for Armenia ip 
London, in connection with the recent exhibition of 
Mr. Fetvadjian’s drawings held in the Institute Gal- 
leries . 

S1r,—Permit me to express on behalf of my compatriots 
our deepest gratitude for your benevolent attention and 
the arrangements which were so kindly made for the exhibi- 
tion of the drawings of Mr. A. Fetvadjian at the Royal 
Institute of British Architects. 

As Armenians we are very proud, and it is a great honour 
for us, that the works of our prominent painter should have 
been exhibited in such a distinguished Institution and 
appreciated by its President and the Council.—I am, Sir, 
your obedient servant, J. BAGRATOUNIT, 

Major-General. 
EXHIBITION OF SEVENTEENTH-CENTURY 
ARCHITECTURAL DRAWINGS. 

The attention of members of the Institute is particu- 
larly directed to the exhibition of the Coke collection of 
Smithson drawings, and Sir Vere Isham’s collection of 
Webb drawings, now being held in the large gallery of 
the Institute. A catalogue of both collections, com- 
piled by Mr. J. A. Gotch, has been printed. Mr. Gotch 
has kindly consented to give an address on the drawings 
on Thursday, 11 May, at § p.m., at which it is hoped 
there will be a good attendance of members and their 
friends. 

ARCHITECTS’ BENEVOLENT SOCIETY. 

The annual general meeting of the subscribers and 
donors of the Architects’ Benevolent Society will be 
held, by the kind permission of the Council of the 
R.I.B.A., at g Conduit Street on 10 May. The 
President (Mr. Paul Waterhouse) will take the chair at 
5 p-m. 


4II 








The late J. B. Fulton (7) 


By PROFESSOR BERESFORD PITE 

A quarter of a century ago Fulton was an irresistible 
victor in students’ competitions, both in draughtsmanship 
and design. Nature had provided him with gifts 
judgment that seemed exactly suited to the artistic mood 
of his generation, and these gifts were supplemented by 
strength and capacity for great rapidity in execution. 
So he swept the competition board of all the available 
student prizes. His record in this respect is probably 
unequalled. 


and a 


The measured drawings of woodwork screens at Aber- 
deen first attracted attention to his novel, clear and seem- 
ingly nervous draughtsmanship, but the nervous quality 
was that of feeling, not of hesitancy. Later studies abroad, 
especially his sketches of Constantinople, proved that his 
hand reflected forcibly and certainly all that he wished to 
express. here must be a stock somewhere of his sketches 
and studies of Sta. Sophia, besides the few that have 


been published, as he had expressed his intention of 


publishing a big work on Santa Sophia some day, and he 
generally gave the impression of having much information 
in reserve waiting to be drawn out of his mind and 
stores. 

In design he possessed the quality of breadth of vision 
and comprehension of difficult problems of planning that 
stood him in good stead in public competitions. He had 
very many successes in obtaining selection for limited 
competitions and second places in finals, though relatively 
few first places. In the London County Hall competition 
and the Government offices, Whitehall, he scored 
successes with great sets of plans executed practically 
wholly by himself. In these designs the power of the plan 
illustrates the modern Roman renaissance method of 
corridor and public hall arrangement that he conceived 
rightly to be popular. The outlook was perhaps limited, 
but the concentration on what was sure to appeal to the 
assessor as modern and practical never failed or drifted 
into merely imaginary design. In the detail of the plan his 
work was seldom at fault, and the Gordian method of 
cutting constructional problems was never absurd and 
could always be made to work, perhaps unconventional ly. 
Mr. Belcher nominated him for some of the blocks of 
buildings at the White City, and the opportunity of in- 
dulging in frisky French patisserie was seized by Fulton 
with avidity. 
porising expedients in construction, prevented these char- 
acteristically clever buildings from ranking as works of 
architecture, but among the experiments in sketchy magni- 
ficence which these Exhibition sheds with palatial facades 
exhibit Fulton’s work held its own. 


The unsatisfactory results, due to tem- 


For nearly 12 years Fulton was associated with me in 
the work of the Architectural department of the L.C.C. 
School of Building at Brixton. His patient kindness of 
character and equable temperament did wonders among 
the varying types of students. Quite a considerable num- 
ber of successful men can now look back to the immense 
stimulus that his evening tuition gave after a dreary day’s 
work in an office. Clever boys responded rapidly and 
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learnt his method in a remarkable way, but the outstan: ing 
feature of his long association with this schoo! was his 


success with unpromising material. I have often wond red 
at the way in which his long patience overcame obsti. ‘les 
that would have been insuperable to a teacher less « >ti- 


mistic and kind. He knew exactly how to impress the 
method by which he perceived a problem of design u on 
his pupil, and the result was as often astonishing to the 
subject of his instruction as to me. 

All this is testimony enough to the worth of Fulton's 
character as ateacher ; as a friend and colleague he was in- 
valuable. Naturally very reserved and extremely modest, 
there was never any failure in his quiet confidence ir his 
own judgment and power. During the war his health broke 
up under'the strenuous training for the field-—he steadf.stly 
refused to apply for acommission—and after its re-estab- 
lishment, as we all hoped, his appointment to the very 
important post at Glasgow gave the great opportunity for 
which he was eminently fitted, together with the joy of 
being in his native air. I had the great pleasure of secing 
him in his new sphere early in 1921 and of observing the 
enthusiasm with which he was welcomed. ‘Too soon he 
broke down, and after many months of convalescence 
was suddenly called away. The sympathy of the very 
large circle of professional men to whom for many years 
he had been a helper and a stimulus will be accorded to his 
widow and his son in their sorrow. May the assurance 
that the high regard in which his great talents, genuine 
character and lasting work are held in some small measure 
be a solace and an abiding recollection. 





Mr. Edward G. Wylie [A.] has sent the following 
note on Mr. Fulton’s work at Glasgow : 

The late Professor J. B. Fulton was appointed the 
Director of Studies to the Glasgow School of Architec- 
ture 1n 1929. 

Commencing these duties in September 1922 he at 
once proceeded to initiate a series of changes in the 
courses of study with a view to increasing the efficiency 
of the School and bring the curriculum of studies to as 
complete a state as is possible for the education of 
architects. 

During the session 1920-21 the School was admitted 
as a recognised school by the R.I.B.A., whereby its 
diploma exempted the holder from the examinations for 
Associateship. In this Professor Fulton was largely 
interested. 

The success of the first session of the School under 
his direction was apparent, and it was confidently hoped 
that the success would be more marked as time went on, 
but unfortunately just at the end of the session he was 
taken seriously ill. 

From this illness he was gradually recovering and 
was looking forward to resuming his duties, but while 
attending a medical board in Glasgow on 11 April, he 
had a second seizure and died the same day without 
recovering consciousness. 

.*, Mr. Fulton was Tite Prizeman, 1899 ; Institute Medallist 
(Drawings), 1900 ; Soane Medallist, 1902 ; Grissell Medallist, 
1903. 
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Obituary 


FREDERICK WILLIAM Marks [F.]. 


\lr. Marks, who died on 2 April, was a much- 
respected Fellow of the Institute. After passing the 
exaiminations he was elected an Associate in 1887, and a 
Fellow in 1905. He was the son of the late Jacob and 
Susannah Marks, of Sydney, New South Wales, and 
spent much of his early life in Australia. He was 
regular in his attendance at the Institute meetings and 
served for some years on the Practice Standing Com- 
mittee. Amongst the buildings of whichhe was architect 
is Egypt House, New Bond Street,a memorial in Devon- 
shire, and at the time of his death he was engaged on a 
large block of buildings for an insurance company in 
Moorgate Street. He was very musical, and his taste 
was shared by Mrs. Marks, who is an expert amateur 
pianist. His loss will be greatly felt by his many friends 
at the Institute, and much sympathy has been expressed 
for \Irs. Marks and the members of his family. 

SyDNEY Perks [F.]. 


THE LATE Mr. Georce E. HAuitipay [F.] 


Mr. George Eley Halliday, F.S.A. [F.], a well-known 
Cardiff architect, died at Cardiff on April 5, aged 64 vears. 

Mr. Halliday was an authority on archzology, and his 
works on Church plate and other treatises have been in 
great demand by those interested. He was also an authority 
on ancient works and remains throughout South Wales. 
particularly those at Caerwent and Llantwit Major. He 
came to Cardiff after serving his pupilage in London, and 
was for some time an assistant to Mr. John Pritchard, the 
architect for the restoration of Llandaff Cathedral. As 
an architect he was most successful, carrying out his works 
with rare skill and devotion. 

Mr. Halliday was president of the South Wales Institute 
of Architects during 1911-1913. Amongst the numerous 
works executed by him may be mentioned St. Teilo’s 
Church, Cardiff ; All Saints’ Church, Porthcawl ; Christ 
Church, Radyr ; Caerphilly Church Tower ; St. Mary’s 
Church, Barry Dock ; Llantwit Major Church restora- 
tion; Howells’ Schools, Llandaff; the Llewellyn Alms- 
houses, Neath. The practice will be carried on for the 
present by Mr. Chris J. Ward, F.S.I., L.R.1.B.A., at Cefn 
Mably Chambers, 9, Quay Street, Cardiff. 

Ivor P. Jones [4.]. 
Hon. Sec., South Wales Institute of Architects. 





THE LONDON BUILDING ACTS COMMITTEE 

The Council have directed that the following letter be 
printed in the JouRNAL of the Royal Institute :— 

London, 20 February 1922. 
To the Editor, JouRNAL R.1.B.A.,— 

Drak Str,—The Building Acts Committee of the 
R.I.B.A. was appointed by the Council to consider the 
question of the reform of the London Building Acts, and 
the members of that Committee were presumably selected 
by the Council by reason of their being peculiarly qualified 
to advise on the subject. 
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The Committee, realising the extensive character of the 
task which had been allocated to them, decided, in the first 
instance, to deal with the question of higher buildings and 
cubical contents, as being, in their opinion, matters of 
urgency, leaving over until a later date other questions 
connected with the Building Acts. 

The Committee held thirteen meetings and participated 
in six conferences with public authorities so as to ensure a 
thorough exploration of the subject. 

The extensive character of their investigations involved 
their proceedings extending over eighteen months. 

Under pressure from the late President, the present 
President, and the Council itself, the Committee did their 
best to expedite their work, and decided to issue an interim 
report on higher buildings and cubical contents before sub- 
mitting a general report upon the whole reference. 

This interim report having been delivered to the Council, 
the Council adopted the course of referring the Building 
Acts Committee’s report to the Art Standing Committee, 
the Practice Standing Committee, the Science Standing 
Committee, and the Housing and Town Planning Com- 
mittee. 

Upon receipt of these reports the Council decided to 
adopt the report of the Art Standing Committee, thus 
setting aside all the recommendations of the Building Acts 
Committtee, except that portion dealing with the present 
limit of 60 feet, which they considered might be increased 
to 8o feet. 

Immediately upon coming to their decision the Council 
communicated its substance to the entire Press of the 
Kingdom without first advising the Building Acts Com- 
mittee of their decision, the official intimation of their 
decision reaching the Building Acts Commitee some five 
days after the Press had been supplied with the informa- 
tion. 

The Council likewise communicated their decision 
directly to the six public bodies with whom the Building 
Acts Committee had conferred, instead of inviting the 
Building Acts Committee to so communicate with the 
bodies in question. 

The communication sent by the Council to the Press and 
to the public bodies omitted all reference to the fact that 
the Art Standing Committee had expressed themselves in 
favour of higher buildings being permitted in occasional 
positions, while the communication itself was in substance 
the minority report which had been prepared and signed 
by one member of the Building Acts Committee only. 

The Council subsequently decided to call a general 
meeting to consider the question of higher buildings, but 
failed to inform the Building Acts Committee of their in- 
tention so to do. 

The Council have now informed the Building Acts Com- 
mittee that, in view of their having adopted the report of 
the Art Standing Committee, the London Building Acts 
Committee be thanked for its services in the past and be 
formally discharged. 

At a private meeting of those members of the Building 
Acts Committee who had adopted the interim report, it was 
decided to set out the above facts, and to request you to 
draw the attention of the Council to same, and to express 
the following as the opinions of the undersigned :— 

(1) That the general treatment by the Council of this 
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Committee has not been distinguished by that considera- 
tion to which it was entitled. 

(2) That the discharge of the Committee before it had 
accomplished the task of dealing with its whole reference 
with regard to the London Building Acts is placing a slight 
upon that Committee, and indicates a failure to recognise 
the value of the conscientious work it has so far performed. 

(3) That if the Council treat members of committees 
specially appointed by them to fulfil a definite task with 
such scant consideration, they will in the future probably 
find it difficult to induce members to give their time and 
experience to the services of the Institute and of the 
profession. 

The undersigned will be obliged if you will make 
arrangements for printing this letter in the JOURNAL, 
together with a copy of the resolution of the Building Act 
Committee of 12 January last, included in paragraph 2 of 
the letter addressed to you on 13 January last, dealing with 
the question of alleged premature publicity.—Yours 


faithfully, 


Cuas. A. DAUBNEY. 
Dicspy L. SOLOMON. 
DELISSA JOSEPH. 


HENRY TANNER. 
J. J. Joass. 
SYDNEY PERKS. 


The following is the Resolution of the London Building 
Act Committee, dated 13 January 1922, referred to above : 

The Building Acts Committee note with surprise the 
following extracts from the Report of the Art Standing 
Committee : ‘‘ The premature publicity which has been 
given to this Interim Report and the conclusions reached 
therein by the representatives of the Building Acts Com- 
mittee is much to be deprecated.’ ‘‘ It is much to be 
hoped that the Council will take steps to prevent in the 
future such public action by members of Committees 
appointed to investigate subjects of such controversial 
nature as this before their Reports have either been con- 
sidered by the Council or by the members of the R.I.B.A.”’ 

The Building Acts Committee unanimously repudiate 
the statements, which are not founded upon fact, as the 
only occasion upon which any official communication was 
made by the Building Acts Committee to the Press, as on 
the 22 July 1921, when the Joint Hon. Secretary, at the 
request of the President, addressed the following letter to 
the newspapers : 

“In order to avoid any misunderstanding, I shall feel 
obliged if you will allow me to point out that the scheme 
for ‘ Higher Buildings for London,’ which has been pre- 
pared by the Building Acts Committee of the Royal 
Institute of British Architects, has not yet been submitted 
to the Council of the Institute, and that therefore the 
Council have not yet had an opportunity of forming an 
opinion thereon.” 


THE CONJOINT BOARD OF SCIENTIFIC 
SOCIETIES. 
The Council of the Institute have voted a contri- 
bution of £20 to the funds of the Conjoint Board of 
Scientific Societies. 
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The Annual Elections 


NEW NOMINATIONS TO COUNCIL AND 
STANDING COMMITTEES— 
The following nominations have been made by 
members in accordance with By-law 32: , 
AS VICE-PRESIDENTS. 


Cross: ALFRED WILLIAM STEPHENS, M.A. Cantab. 


nominated by Herbert Shepherd, W. Gillbee Scott 
Percival M. Fraser, Wm. Woodward, Fellows ; Dighy L, 


Solomon, H. G. Fisher, James Ewing, Associates. 

DowNINc : Henry Puivip Burke, F.S.A., F.S.1. [F.], nomi- 
nated by Sir Banister Fletcher, E. Stanley Hall, Septimus 
Warwick, W. Gillbee Scott, Fellows ; John Rawlinson, 
J. Alan Slater, A. W. Sheppard, Associates. 

HEATHCOTE: CHARLES Henry [F.], nominated by Sydney 
Perks, Paul Ogden, Fredk. R. Hiorns, A. W. S. Cross. 
George Hubbard, Fellows ; H. G. Fisher, J. L. Harvey, 
W. E. Brooks, Associates. 

HUBBARD : GeEorGE, F.S.A. [F’.], nominated by Herbert Shep- 
herd, W. Gillbee Scott, Percival M. Fraser, Wm. Wood- 
ward, Fellows ; Digby L. Solomon, H. G. Fisher, James 
Ewing, Associates. 

SEARLFS-Woop : HerBert DuNCAN [F.], nominated by Sydney 
Perks, Delissa Joseph, Lewis Solomon, Heaton Comyn, 
Fellows ; Digby L. Solomon, A. A. Carder, G. A. Brvan 


Associates. 


AS MEMBERS OF COUNCIL. 

CLarRKE: MAx [F'.], nominated by H. D. Searles-Wood, Lewis 
Solomon, Sydney Perks, W. Gillbee Scott, Wm. Wood- 
ward, Fellows ; Digby L. Solomon, Frank Woodward, 
Associates. 

COLLARD : ALLAN OVENDEN [F..], nominated by Sydney Perks, 
Alfred W.S. Cross, H. D. Searles-Wood, W. E. Riley, Alan 
E. Munby, W. R. Davidge, Fellows ; Digby L. Solomon, 
Associate. 

Comyn : Heaton [F.], nominated by Fredk. R. Hiorns, Basil 
Oliver, Henry J. Chetwood, T. F. W. Grant, Fellozws ; 
Ernest Bates, Kenneth S. Broad, James Ewing, Associates. 

DavipGce : WILLIAM Ropsert, F.S.I., Assoc.M.Inst.C.E. [F.], 
nominated by S. D. Adshead, A. E. Richardson, C. Lovett 
Gill, Stanley C. Ramsey, Fellows ; Geo. A. Langdell, 
R. B. Walker, W. Harding Thompson, Associates. 

FRASER : : 


PERCIVAL Maurice [F.], nominated by H. D. Searles- 
Wood, Sydney Perks, W. Gillbee Scott, Max Clarke 
Harold Goslett, Wm. Woodward, Fellows ; Frank Wood- 
ward, Associate. 

GILL: CHARLES Lovetr [F.], nominated by Sydney Perks, 
Delissa Joseph, A. E. Richardson, A. H. Kersey, S. D. 
\dshead, Stanley C. Ramsey, Albert W. Moore, F.'T. W 
Goldsmith, H. D. Searles-Wood, Fellows. 

GLANFIELD: ERNEST BUDGE [F.], nominated by Fredk. R. 
Hiorns, T. F. W. Grant, W. W. Scott-Moncrieff, Heaton 
Comyn, Fellows ; J. William Hepburn, J. L. Harvey, 
Arthur Welford, Associates. 

GOLDsMITH : FRANCIS THOMAS WILBERFORCE [F.], nominated 
by Sydney Perks, Alfred W.S. Cross, George Hubbard, 
Albert W. Moore, Edwin Cooper. H. D. Searles-Wood, 
Fellows ; H. G. Fisher, Associate. 

Hunt: Witi1amM Georce [F.], nominated by H. D. Searles- 
Wood, Sir Henry Tanner, J. Osborne Smith, Sydney 
Perks, W. Gillbee Scott, Max Clarke, Wm. Woodward, 
Fellows. 


JosepH: Detissa [F.], nominated by Sydney Perks, Alfred 
W. S. Cross, George Hubbard, Albert W. Moore, 
F. 'T. W. Goldsmith, H. D. Searles-Wood, Fellozs ; 


H. G. Fisher, Associate. 
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Joun Haro.p [F.], nominated by W. W. Scott- 
Moncrieff, Alfred. Roberts, Arthur H. Newman, Basil C. 


ENNARD : 


Deacon, Fellows ; W.S. Grice, J. M. Kennard, Arthur 
Welford, Associates. 

loorE: ALBERT WALTER [F.], nominated by H. D. Searles- 
Wood, Sydney Perks, W. Gillbee Scott, Max Clarke, 
Harold Goslett, Wm. Woodward, Fellows ; Frank Wood- 
ward, Associate. 

NICHOLAS : CHARLES [F.], nominated by Arthur Keen, E. 
Keynes Purchase, C. W. English, Henry J. Chetwood, 
R. H. Kerr, Owen C. Little, A. Blomfield Jackson, Fel/ows. 

tees : THOMAS TALIESIN [F.], nominated by Herbert T. Buck- 
land, C. B. Flockton, Gilbert W. Fraser, J. Alfred Gotch, 
A. W. Hennings, T. R. Milburn, Francis Jones, Fe//ows. 

Scorr : WILLIAM GILLBEE [F.], nominated by H. D. Searles- 
Wood, Lewis Solomon, Sydney Perks, Fredk. R. Hiorns, 
Fellows ; Digby L. Solomon, A. A. Carder, G. A. Bryan, 
Associates. 

Scott MONCRIEFF : WILLIAM WALTER, M.C. [F.], nominated 
by Owen C. Little \T. F. W. Grant, Basil Oliver, Fredk. R. 
Hiorns, Fellows ; Kenneth S. Broad, Harold I. Merriman, 
Ernest Bates, Associates. 

SHEPHERD : HERBERT [F’.], nominated by H. D. Searles-Wood, 
W. Gillbee Scott, Max Clarke, Harold Goslett, Wm. 
Woodward, Fellows ; Frank Woodward, Leonard A. 
Culliford, Associates. 

Swan: James ALFRED [F.], nominated by Owen C. Little, 
Basil Oliver, T. F. W. Grant, Fredk. R. Hiorns, Fellozes ; 
Cc. B. Gordon, Kenneth S. Broad, Arthur Welford, 
Associates. 

AS ASSOCIATE MEMBERS OF COUNCIL 

ABERCROMBIE: ProFEsSOR LESLIE Patrick, M.A., Liverpool 
[.4.] Nominated by Henry V. Ashley, Henry M. Fletcher, 
‘Theodore Fyfe, H. Austen Hall, E. Stanley Hall, G. Gil- 
bert Scott, Edward Maufe, Fellozs. 

AsurorD : WILLIAM Henry [4.]. Nominated by Sydney Perks, 
Delissa Joseph, Albert W. Moore, F. 'T. W. Goldsmith, 
H. D. Searles-Wood, W. Gillbee Scott, Max Clarke, Fellows. 

Cart pe LAFONTAINE: LievutT.-CoLoNeL HEeNry PuHivir L., 
O.B.E., T.D. [.4.]. Nominated by E. Guy Dawber, H. D. 
Searles-Wood, S. D. Adshead, Arthur Keen, Walter Cave, 
H. Austen Hall, Sir Reginald Blomfield, Fel/ozws. 

CuLLIForD: Lronarp ArtHUR, F.S.I. [4.]. Nominated by 
Wm. Woodward, Herbert Shepherd, W. Gillbee Scott, 
Percival M. Fraser, Fellows ; F.R. Jelley, W. E. Masters, 
Frank T. Dear, Associates. 

[LAWRENCE : GEORGE CuurRCHUs, R.W.A. [.4.]. Nominated by 
Wm. B. Whitie, Herbert T. Buckland, A. W. Hennings, 
Thomas R. Milburn, Alan E. Munby, E. Stanley Hall, 
Stanley Hamp, Fellows. 

WeLFoRD : ARTHUR [4.]. Nominated by Fredk. R. Hiorns, 
E.J. May, T. F. W. Grant, Basil Oliver, Fellows ; Harold I. 
Merriman, Ernest Bates, Kenneth S. Broad, Associates. 

Woopwarp: Frank [.4.].. Nominated by Alfred W.S. Cross, 
Svdney Perks, George Hubbard, Fredk. R. Hiorns, Fellows; 
H. G. Fisher, W. E. Brooks, J. L. Harvey, Associates. 

AS MEMBERS OF THE PRACTICE COMMITTEE 

NICHOLAS : CHARLES [F.]. Nominated by Sir Aston Webb, 
Arthur Keen, R. H. Kerr, C. W. English, Owen C. Little, 
Henry J. Chetwood, A. Blomfield Jackson, Fellows. 

NIvEN : Davip Barc.ay [F.]. Nominated by W. E. Vernon 


Crompton, Herbert Wigglesworth, C. Lovett Gil!, A. E. 
Richardson, S. D. Adshead, Stanley C. Ramsey, Fellows ; 


R. B. Walker, Associate. 
AS MEMBERS OF THE SCIENCE COMMITTEE 
DIXON-SPAIN : 


Fellows. 
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Joun Epwarp, O.B.E. [F.]. Nominated by Sir 
Aston Webb, Arthur Keen, A. Blomfield Jackson, C. W. 
English, R. H. Kerr, Henry J. Chetwood, Owen C. Little, 


JAGGARD : WALTER Robert [F.]. Nominated by H. D. Searles- 
Wood, Henry V. Ashley, Walter Cave, Arthur Keen, 
Maurice E. Webb, Fellows ; Allan Graham, Clarence S. 
Picton, Associates. 

AS ASSOCIATE MEMBER OF SCIENCE COMMITTEE 

Sayer: Harvey Rosert, F.S.I., A.M.Inst.C.E. (4.]. Nomi- 
nated by Edwin J. Sadgrove, E. C. P. Monson, Percy B. 
Tubbs, Major Harry Barnes, Fellows ; L. Sylvester Sulli- 
van, Graham B. Tubbs, E. Alexander Young, Associates. 

ATTENDANCES AT COUNCIL AND STANDING 

COMMITTEE MEETINGS, 1921-22 
CouNcIL (16 meetings). 

Paul Waterhouse, President, 15; *E. Guy Dawber, Vice- 
President, 11 ; Professor S. D. Adshead, Vice-President, 12 ; 
A. W.S. Cross, Vice-President, 1; H. D. Searles-Wood, Vice- 
President, 15 ; Sir Reginald Blomfield, R.A., Past President, o ; 
John W. Simpson, Past President, 0; Arthur Keen, Hon. 
Secretary, 15 ; H. V. Ashley, 16; Major Harry Barnes, M.P., 
6: Walter Cave, 13; Sir Banister F. Fletcher, 10; *W. 
Curtis Green, 11 ; H. Austen Hall, 13; E. Stanley Hall, 16; 
E. Vincent Harris, 9; tH. V. Lanchester, 5; T. Geoffry 
Lucas, 13: TSir Edwin Lutyens, R.A.,1 ; Alan E. Munby, 13 ; 
C. Stanley Peach, 3; Sydney Perks, 15; W. E. Riley, 14; 
G. Gilbert Scott, R.A.. 1 ; Maurice E. Webb, 14; Members of 
Council. 

Associate Members of Council—H. Chalton Bradshaw, 14 ; 
Stanley H. Hamp. 11; J. Stockdale Harrison, 6; J. Alan 
Slater, 15 ; Michael Waterhouse, 11 ; J. Hubert Worthington, 
5 


Representatives of Allied Societies —H. T. Buckland (Bir- 
mingham), 15; C. B. Flockton (Sheffield), 7; Gilbert W. 
Fraser (Liverpool), 4; J. Alfred Gotch (Northants), 8; A. W. 
Hennings (Manchester), 8; Llewellyn Kitchen (York), 0; 
T. R. Milburn (Sunderland), 7; W.B. Whitie (Glasgow), 3. 

Representative of the Architectural Association—W. G. 
Newton, 8. 

STANDING COMMITTEES. 

Art (10 Meetings).—Fellows : Professor S. D. Adshead, 6; 
Herbert Baker, 4; Walter Cave, 5; J. J. Joass, 2; Sir Edwin 
L. Lutyens, R.A., o; Halsey Ricardo, 7; Professor A. E. 
Richardson, 1; Professor F. M. Simpson, 4; Maurice E 
Webb, 9. Associates : W. R. Davidge, 5 ; Cyril A. Farey, 4; 
P. W. Lovell, 6; Michael Waterhouse, 2; W. A. Webb, 3; 
Arthur Welford, 8. Appointed by Council : Walter Tapper, 8 ; 
W. A. Forsyth, 6; Alfred Cox, 5; F. R. Hiorns, 6; J. D. 
Coleridge, 6. 

Literature (8 Meetings).—Fellows : Louis Ambler, 6; 
Martin S. Briggs, 5 ; Hubert C. Corlette, 6 ; W. Curtis Green, 
o; E. Stanley Hall, 3; Arthur Stratton, 4; C. Harrison 
Townsend, 6; W. Henry Ward, 6; P. Leslie Waterhouse, 3 ; 
H. H. Statham, 1. Associates: W. H. Ansell, 5; L. B. 
Budden, 0; H. Chalton Pradshaw, 5; A. T. Edwards, 4; 
J. Alan Slater, 7; J. Hubert Worthington, 1. Appointed by 
Council : H. Austen Hall, 5; H. M. Fletcher, 6; A. H. 
Moberly, 6; S. C. Ramsey, 6; C. E. Sayer, 7. 

Practice (9 Meetings).—Fellows : Henry V. Ashley, 9; 
Max Clarke, 5; A. W.S. Cross, o; G. Topham Forrest, 2 ; 
Arthur Keen, 3; G. H. Lovegrove, 8; C. Stanley Peach, 3 ; 
Sydney Perks, 6; John Slater, 9 ; W. Henry White, 7. Asso- 
ciates : G. Scott Cockrill, 9 ; Horace Cubitt, 9 ; H. V. Milnes 
Emerson, 6; J. Douglas Scott, 8; Digby L. Solomon, 6; 
Herbert A. Welch, 7. Appointed by Council : Harry Teather, 
5; Rupert Savage, 2; Francis Jones, 8; T. R. Milburn, 5 ; 
A. O. Collard, 8. 

Science (g Meetings). 
R. Stephen Ayling, 2 ; 


Fellows : HH. Percy Adams, 1 ; 
Felix Clay, 2; W. E. Vernon Cromp- 


Absent from several meetings through illnes 
; Absent in India during most of the Session 
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ton, 8; Francis Hooper, 8 ; Alan E. 
6; H.D. Searles-Wood, 4; Professor R. Else 
Raymond Unwin, 2. Associates : J. Angel 

Burrows, 9; C. A. Daubney, 8; G 
J. H. Markham, 3; Chas. Woodward, 6. ppointed by 
Council : J. Ernest Franck, 8 
6; Herbert Shepherd, 4; E. 


Examinations 


The Examinations of the Royal Institute of British 
Architects will be held on the following . 

The Intermediate on 9, and 15 June 1922. 
Applications must be sent in on or before 6 May 

The Final and — Examinations 
26, 27 and 29 June 192 \ pplication: 
on or before 20 May. 

The Special War Examination on 3, 4, 5, 6 and 7 July 
1922. Applications must be sent in on or before 2 June. 

The Testimonies of Study, etc., 
fees, must accompany all applications, all of which are 
to be addressed to the undersigned. 


IAN MacA.istTer, Sec. R.I.B.A. 


Competitions 


NEWPORT WAR MEMORIAL COMPETITION 
The Competitions Committee of the Royal Institute 
of British Architects have been in negotiation with the 
promoters of this Competition and the Conditions, 
which will be issued immediately, are now 
The veto of the Royal Institute of British Architects is 
accordingly removed, and members are at liberty to 
take part in the Competition. 
IAN MAcALISTER, Sec. R.I.B.A. 
COMPETITIONS OPEN. 
Auckland War Memorial. 
Ipswich War Memorial. 
The conditions and other documents relating to the 
in the Library. 


Fiande 


iS, 13 


with the necessary 


in order. 


ta 1 
above competitions may be consulted 


Members’ Column 


Mr. B. M. Goopwiy, A.R.IB.A 


Grosvenor Place, S.W 
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INSTITUTE 


Munby, 5; S. B. Russell, 
Smith, 4; 
Henry W. 


Leonard Elkington, 4 ; 


T. F.H. Wh H. A. Saul, 


OF BRITISH ARCHITECTS 


Minutes X V 


At the Annual General Meeting (being the Twelfth Gene: 
Meeting of the Session 1921-1922) held on Monday, 1 Ma 
1922, at 8 p.m.—MIr. H. D. Searles-Wood, Vice-President, j 
the chair. ‘The attendance book was signed by 29 Fellow 
(including 8 members of the Council), 23 Associated (includin 
4 members of the Council), and 2 L icentiates. 

The Minutes of the Ordinary General Meeting held 
April, having been published in the JOURNAL, were confirme 
nd signed. 

The Hon. Secretary announced the decease of the followi1 
Professor James Black Fulton, elected Associat 
1906 and Fellow 1921. Mr. T. A. Millar, elected Fellow 192 
Mr. G. E. Halliday, F.S.A., elected Fellow 1897, Mr. Harol 
French, elected Associate 1909, and Mr. Edgar Stones, electe: 
Licentiate 1911. It was RESOLVED that the regrets of t! 
Institute for the loss of these Members be recorded on thx 
Minutes of the Meeting, and that a message of condolence an 
sympathy be conveyed to their relatives. 

The Hon. Secretary read a letter from Mr. G. Gilbert Scot 

|, R.A., thanking the members for their congratulations o 
election as a Royal Academician. 

The following members attending for the first time sinc: 
their election were formally admitted by the Chairman : 
Messrs. T. P. Bennett, Fellow, and E. H. Allsford and G. ‘I 
Heard, Associates. 

The Chairman formally presented the Report of the Council 
for the official year 1921-22, and informed the members tha 
the Chairmen or other representatives of each of the Com 
mittees whose reports were appended to the Council’s Report 
had been asked to attend the meeting so as to be in a position to 
answer any questions that might be asked in connection with 


3 
1 
1 


members : 


these reports. 

The Chairman having moved the adoption of the Report and 
invited discussion upon it, the Hon. Secretary seconded the 
motion, and a discussion ensued, in which the following mem 
bers took part : Pig on Wm. 2c a [F.j, Percival M 
Fraser [F.], M. Briggs [F.], F. R. ore LF, Francis 
ere [F.], fiance =. D. ads head [F.], T. R. Milburn 

], Alan E. Munby [F.]. 

‘The following members then replied to questions on behalt 
of the Committees which they represented :—Mr. Walter 
Cave [F.], for the Art Standing Committee and the Board of 
Architectural Education ; Mr. John Slater [F.], for the Practice 
Standing Committee; Mr. H. W. Burrows [A4.], for the 
Science Standing Committee ; Mr. J. Alan Slater [4.], for the 
Literature Standing Committee ; Mr. H. V. Ashley [F']., for 
the Competitions Committee ; Mr. W. R. Davidge [F.], for 
the Town Planning and Housing Committee ; Mr. Sydney 
Perks [F.], for the Finance and House Committee. 

The motion having been put from the Chair, it was RESOLVED 
unanimously, that the Report of the Council for the official 
\ r 1921-22 be approved and adopted. 

T he Chairman stated that the list of attendances at the Coun- 

ind Standing Committee meetings had been laid on the 
table and would be printed in the next issue of the JOURNAL. 

Upon the motion of the Chairman, seconded by the Hon. 
a vote of thanks was passed by acclamation to Mr. 
John Hudson [F.] and Mr. A. W. Sheppard [4.}, for their 

as Hon. Auditors for the past vear, and these gentlemen 
» again nominated as Auditors for the ensuing year of office. 
Ihe proceedings closed at 9.50 p.m. 


secretary 


Dates of Publication —v92 : 12th, 26th November ; roth, 
24th December. 1922: 14th, 28th January ; 11th, 25th Feb- 
ruary ; 11th, 2sth March; 8th, 22nd April ; 6th, 2oth May ; 
3rd, 17th June; 15th July: 19th August; 23rd September 

21st October. 





